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ANYBODY 


Interested 
in 


EVERYBODY'S 


for 
JANUARY? 


If so, he should desire to know the truth about that title page and that spurious life insurance policy, and 
great deal of historical information concerning the fiction in 


‘*‘Frenzied Finance’’ 


You can get the facts only as a reader of the Boston News Bureau, which from the beginning exposed Amal 8. 
mated Copper, its birth in Bay State Gas, and forecasted all the disasters which have befallen the company and ii 
shareholders. At the same time it met and clearly showed the fallacy of all Lawson publications promoting Gas a: 


ae The Libel Laws 


in Massachusetts are such that the truth of a statement goes farther ip justification of its publication than in am 
uther state. 

The libel laws of New York and Pennsylvania are so drawn as to endanger the property, liberty and person 
freedom of editors and publishers. 

The Boston News Bureau publishes financial matter every week, and has for many years, that no other public 
tion in the United States dare print. 

In 18 years its steady progress has never been halted but once, and that was for the period during which 
Standard Oil-Amalgamated-Lawson party claimed that personal animus or other unworthy motives were inspiring) 
the Boston News Bureau in its exposures of Bay State Gas and Amalgamated Copper. 

The decline in cones from the artificial 17 cent copper market, the collapse in Amalgamated dividends, 
failure of Amalgamated to control the pees and courts of Montana as clearly forecasted in the Boston Ne 
Bureau, «_ ened the eyes of the public to that false claim that a newspaper could not know or could not teil asa pup 
news busin*ss enterprise the truth about such large matters; and the circulation of the Boston News Bureau is no 


+ growing as never before. 
The Claim for the 


BOSTON NEWS BUREAU 


is that it is the most complete and the nearest ideal daily financial publication in the United States for the men of 
— and investments—for those who should study and know the leading facts and factors controlling in busine 
aD nance. 

It is written and printed for investment interests only—is published for no other object—has demonstra 
through its 18 years of progress its right to stand at the head of true financial journalism. 

Its sales of late have been larger than those of any other financial publication in America. Its present busin 
aim is to increase and maintain the lead and hold a permanent subscription list of intelligent investors exceeding th 
of any other financial publication. { 

It is published after the close of the market every day in Boston and goes promptly into the mail for distributio 
over the country. 

While it can be bought generally upon leading news stands, it cannot be so purchased regularly, for every timé 
there is excitement or great interest in financial affairs, or any special presentations, the issue to the news stands # 
quickly bought up and sometimes commands 25 cents per copy premium. : 

The safe way for a man of business affairs, is to subscribe for this paper for one month, read it thoroughly, be 
come a believer or disbeliever in the principles, aims and motives actuating its management, and then, if found 
ful, become a regular subscriber at $12 per annum. 


Cc. W. BARRON, PUBLISHER, 


Exchange Place, Boston. 





P. S.—A pamphlet printed many months ago and containing excerpts from Boston News Bureau articles ¢ ; 
Amalgamated, published over a series of years from the inception of the company, will be sent free upon request. 
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An Old Story! 
But NOW, if he forgets the 


HAND SAPOLIO 


The First Step Away Would You Win Place? 


from self-respect is lack of care Be clean, both in and out. 
in personal cleanliness; We cannot undertake 
the first move in build- the former task—that 
ing up a proper pride lies with yourself— 


in man, woman or 
child is a visit to but the latter we 


the Bath-tub. You = can aid with 
can’t be healthy HAND SAPOLIO. 
or pretty, or even It costs but a 
good, unless you 

are clean. 


























THE FAME HAND SAPO- 
OF SAPOLIO has LiO neither coats 
—. far Bn over the surface, 
wide. verywhere, nor d i wn 
in millions of homes, into ee ahcdig eer 
there is a regard for dissolve their neces- 
it which cannot be sary oils. It opens 
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has done much for their activities, but 
your home, but now works no chemical 
for yourself — have r acetate chan; , in those del- 
you ever tried that : PF can, icate juices that go 
“Dainty ween 8 4 ( to make up the 
Friend, HAND ; < Veg YA T that t charm and bloom of 
Sapotio, for toilet a healthy complex- 


ay 4 fo 
and bath? ion. Test it your- 
self. 
WHY TAKE 


DAINTY CARE A FIVE-MIN- 
of your mouth, and 5 NL wife wont for get it UTE INTER- 
neglect your pores, VIEW with Hanp 


ot your akin? axe Sapolio means so much to good JM [sso rut cous 
Surouio does not housekeepers that it’s hard to } lative cesens: 


gloss them over, or exercises in regard 


chemically dissolve pine the day’s work without it. to opening the pores 














their health - giving al and promoting 
oils, yet clears them we healthy circulation. 
thoroughly by a / Its use is a fine habit 
method of its own. ‘ —its cost but a trifle. 


The Entire Household Will Miss It 




















~The Baby, because it is so soft and dainty for its delicate skin. The School-boy, because its use insures 
him “Perfect” marks in neatness. The “ Big Sister,’’ because it keeps her complexion and hands soft and 
Pretty. The busy Mother, because it keeps her hands young and pretty in spite of housework and sewing; 
and the Father himself, because it helps him to leave behind the grime of daily work. TRY IT YOURSELF. 
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The Youth’s Companion For.{he Fifiy-ewe 
Free All the issues of the Companion for the remaining 
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Our large 44-page catalog contains about 3,000 publications atlowest prices. Write for it now and 
see how much you can save. It’s free 


= Club-Raisers aud Agents Wanted to take orders for our combination offers. Liberal commission paid. 


Don't forget toaskforour J, [, HANSON Magazine Agency, “i> Lexington, Ky. 


Eastern Offices, 53 and 54 Bible House, New York City. 
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MARK TWAIN’S 
Complete Works 


ESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS take pleasure in 
a that, having acquired the exclusive 

rights of publication of all present and future 
books by Mark Twain, they have prepared a splendid 
edition of Mark Twain’s works complete in twenty- 
three volumes, uniformly and beautifully bound. Now in view of 
this exclusive arrangement they are able for the first time to offer 
Mark Twain’s Complete Works at @ lower price than ever 
before permitted. 

The twenty-three volumes are beautifully bound in a handsome 
olive-green cloth with leather labels, and in half-leather with uncut 
edges and gilt tops. There are photogravure frontispieces and 
many other illustrations in each volume. The staff of illustrators 
engaged in this work includes such artists as Smedley, Du Mond, 
Kemble, Fogarty, Beard, Newell, Brown, and De Thulstrup. The 
edition is in every respect a model of artistic bookmaking. The vol- 
umes — twenty-three in all— make a handsome a, pearance upon 
the shelves of any library. This is the first time that the complete 
works of this great author have been offered at a moderate price. 








FREE—A photogravure portrait of Mark Twain 
and one of his best stories. 


Cut out the attached coupon and mail it to us, 
and we will send you (1) a photogravure por- HARPES : 
trait of Mark Twain, (2) a copy of his famous BROTHE | 
story, “‘An Unexpected Acquaintance,”’ (3) Publishers, 
specimen pages and full information con- sour Tear 
cerning our special offer and the easy : 
terms on which this set of books 0 pastegnacue eta 


can be secured. Address Twain and a copy of his fa) 
story, “ An Unexpected Acqu 

ance,” together with a descriptiv 7 

cular of your new edition of his con? 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers waste. 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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Increase 150,000 


A short time ago the demand for the Woman’s Home ComPANION was such that the publishers were 
justified in guaranteeing ONLY 350,000 COPIES EACH ISSUE, but during the past summer and 
fall the subscriptions and orders continued to increase each month until the actual demand for the 
December-Christmas number reached the enormous total of 


520,000 COPIES 


which gives over two and one half million readers each issue. The 
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The JANUARY ISSUE is a great 


HOLIDAY NUMBER 


Splendid from the Merry Holly-Sprinkled Cover 
hrough All of Its Sixty Great Pages, and Will Cost 


Only IO Cents 


At all newsdealers or direct from the publishers 


Here are a few of the leading features 
of the January or Holiday Number: 


New-Year’s Entertainments 
Fascinating Serials 
Tales of the World’s Doings 
Snappy Short Stories 
Most Up-to-Date Fashions 
Royally Beautiful Illustrations 
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|HENRY IRVING DODGE’S striking account of 


The Northern Pacific Merger 


. Copyright, 1904, by The Crowell Publishing Company. A gigantic game for the commerce of a great continent 








New subscriptions are pouring in at the present time, and orders from newsdealers are so 
great, that the publishers are confident the actual demand for the JANUARY NUMBER will 


Far Exceed Half a Million Copies 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR TEN CENTS A COPY 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
41 PARK Row, NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD, OHIO TRIBUNE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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When you write advertisers please mention this paper. 
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R. H. Macy &Co.’s Attractions Are Their Low Prices 
Macy’s 
B’ way at 6th Av. 34th to 35th St. 
Economy is the Road to Wealth, and the Deposi-= 
tor’s Account Department is the Shortest Route. 





A Wise New Year’s Resolution: ‘Ill Start a Deposit Account 
at Macy’s and Know How Much | Spend and for What I Spend It.”’ 





Itis not what yon MAKE but what you SAVE that makes you RICH. The 
Depositors’ Account Department gives you every ECONOMY of the MACY 
CASH System and EVERY CONVENIENCE of Any CREDIT System, AND 
YOUR MONEY IS EARNING INTEREST WHILE IT IS WITH US. 
You can deposit as much or as little as you please, and have your purchases 
paid for outof thissum. There is no waiting at the counter for change whenon 
ashoppingtrip. Every month we will send you adetailed statement, showing 
what you have bought and how much money remains on deposit. On such 
balances we allow 4 percent. interest annually, compounding the interest every 
three months. 

EVERY PENNY AND EVERY DOLLAR EARNS INTEREST FOR YOU 
DAILY UNTIL WITHDRAWN. 

YOU CAN TAKE YOUR MONEY OUT AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE. 

We run no banking business ; there is no drawing of checks, with the tempta- 
tion to spend money promiscuously. 

Macy sells only for cashh AT MACY’S THE MAN WHO PAYS HIS BILLS 
does not make up for bad debts by higher prices. : 
He is not called upon to pay for the expensive machinery of a CREDIT DE- 
PARTMENT. 


You know that no store can sell goods as cheaply as a cash store. No argument 
is required to prove that the customer must pay the store’s expenses, including 
its had depts—ITS PREMIUM DEVICES, ITS TRADING STAMPS AND ALL 
OTHER SCHEMES. 


Thousands have opened deposit accounts with us, realizing the value of this 
‘‘up-to-the-times’* saving method. 


We Urge You To Give It A Trial. 


Summer Suggestions For You 
Who Winter In The Southland. 


Our mid-winter readiness to supply wardrobe requisites for Tropical and 
on Tangeeee service is splendid evidence of the bettered facilities of this new 
Macy store. 

Side by side with garments intended for blizzard-bound New Yorkers are 
large collections of summery garb designed for south-bound New Yorkers. In 
the main these collections represent advance Spring and Summer fashions. hur- 
tied forward to meet the wants of visitors to far Southern resorts. We invite 
an inspection. 
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Tin Rollers. 
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For the 
Dyspeptic 


tne Half a mn of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate in half a glass of 
water after meals gives perfect digestion. 






SOUTH 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures 


nervous and sick headache, the sense 
of oppression, distress and that 
“all gone” feeling. It reaches forms 
of Dyspepsia and Nervous troubles 
that no other medicine seems to touch. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CHEmiIcaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 








Wherever you go you find 
the standard in shade rollers is the 


Hartshorn 


Strongest. Simplest. Best. 


With the “Improved” Hartshorn 
no tacks are required. 

Accept no shade roller without 
the script signature of Stewart 
Hartshorn on the label. 

Wood Rollers. 



















































ANNUAL SALE 


A $10,000 Lot of La 
Fine French Table Linens 


from the celebrated factory of Casse et Fils, the foremost manufacturers of Table Linen in 
France. These goods are all of the very highest grade, both as regards quality and artistic 
excellence, including such noted patterns as ‘‘Marguerite des Champs,” ‘* Pompeien,” 
‘‘Guirlande Pompadour,” ‘Belle Eglantine,’’ ‘‘Rose du Matin,” ‘Tulips et Oiseaux,” 


**Marie Antoinette,’’ ‘‘ Fuchsias,”’ etc. 
In order to reduce too large a stock, Messrs. Casse et Fils sold us this lot at such a 


concession in price as enables us to sell the goods at 


333% Discount 


from our regular retail prices, which have obtained for two years past. Napkins are in %, 4,4 


sizes; Cloths from two to five yards long. 
This sale includes as well Scotch and Irish Table Linen, Bed Linen, Bed Coverings, 


Towels, French Lingerie, etc., at greatly reduced prices. 


“THE LINEN STORE.” 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., - 14 West 23d St, New York 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Roosevelt still thinks 
that the tariff, or certain 
schedules of it, ought to 
be revised, and that there should be legis- 
lation increasing the power of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. At his 
invitation Senators Aldrich, Allison, 
Spooner and O. H. Platt, Speaker Can- 
non and Representatives Payne, Dalzell, 
Grosvenor and Tawney were in confer- 
ence with him at the White House last 
Saturday for a discussion of these ques- 
tions. Altho no authoritative report of 
what took place has been published, it is 
understood that a majority of those 
present opposed the calling of a special 
session in the coming spring and pre- 
ferred that action upon the tariff be 
deferred until the next regular session. 
The President has thought that it would 
be best to take up the tariff in the spring. 
There will be other conferences, and it 
may be that a session will be held, begin- 
ning in June. Mr. Aldrich goes to Eu- 
rope in February and will not return 
until April. There will be no tariff legis- 
lation during his absence. Some propose 
that the subject be considered by Repub- 
lican members of the two Congressional 
committees during the recess and that 
they prepare a bill for the next regular 
session. It seems to be admitted that no 
action upon the question of railroad rates 
will be taken at the present session, altho 
Mr. Roosevelt regards the subject as of 
the highest importance. No bill will be 
prepared by the Bureau of Corporations 
to carry out the recommendations of 
Commissioner Garfield, but he is ready 
to supply Congressional committees with 
information if they ask for it. Senator 
Newlands has introduced a -resolution 


Legislation and 
Politics 


providing for a Commission which shall 
be instructed to frame and report a na- 
tional incorporation act for the construc- 
tion and consolidation of railroads 
engaged in interstate commerce. In the 
House Mr. Stevens has introduced a 
bill placing all private car lines and com- 
panies under the control of the Commis- 
sion. Upon the basis of this bill the 
Interstate Commerce Committee intends 
to perfect a measure for the same pur- 
pose. Among those who oppose the sub- 
jection of interstate corporations to a 
Federal license are ex-Attorney-General 
Griggs and Mr. John E. Parsons, who 
made the original compact of the Sugar 
Trust; among those who commend the 
project is Mr. James J. Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railway, a prominent defend- 
ant in the Northern Securities suit. It 
also appears that Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. 
Archbold and other officers of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, in testimony before 
the Industrial Commission, approved the 
suggestion that great corporations should 
have national charters and predicted that 
a national incorporation law would 
eventually be enacted_—Several members 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations are said to be in favor of so 
amending the new arbitration treaties 
that the President will be required to 
obtain the advice and consent of the 
Senate before submitting any question to 
arbitration at The Hague. It would 
then be necessary for the President to 
gain the supportof the votes of two-thirds 
of the Senate. This would sometimes be 
a very difficult matter, because, as a rule, 
some votes from the Opposition minority 
would be needed in addition to all the 
votes of the dominant party. If such an 
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amendment is strongly supported the 
President may decide to withdraw the 
treaties. It is also proposed, in def- 
erence to the wishes of certain 
Southern Senators, to add an amend- 
ment pfoviding that under these agree- 
ments there shall be submitted to arbi- 
tration no claims relating to the re- 
pudiated bonds of any State.—The State- 
hocd bill was taken up in the Senate last 
week. Democrats have given notice, it 
is said, that it will not be permitted to 
pass in its present form. They insist that 
Arizona and New Mexico be acmitted 
as two distinct States or that there shall 
be no reference to them in the bil!—In 
the Senate on the 6th the nomination of 
Dr. W. D. Crum to be Collector at the 
port of Charleston was at last confirmed 
by a party vote of 33 to 17. He has held 
the office for a long time, but his salary 
has not been paid.—Senator Stone has 
introduced a resolution directing the 
Judiciary Committee to inquire as to the 
assertion of Thomas W. Lawson that 
certain capitalists were engaged in rais- 
ing a campaign fund of $5,000,000 in 
1896 for use in the doubtful States. The 
resolution also directs attention to Judge 
Parker’s charges as to the influences that 
induced corporations to contribute to the 
Republican fund in the recent campaign. 
In the New York Legislature Senator 
Brackett is the author of a bill forbidding 
corporations to contribute to a campaign 
fund for any election—Drawing a line 
at convicts, the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture has declared to be vacant the seat 
to which Mr. Curley, of Boston, was 
elected while he was in prison serving 
out a sentence imposed because he fraud- 
ulently personated a constituent at a 
civil service examination—The Repub- 
licans of Missouri will elect Mr. Thomas 
K. Niedringhaus to succeed Senator 
Cockrell at Washington. In the caucus 
he overcame Mr. Richard C. Kerens and 
other competitors. He is chairman of 
the Republican Committee and manager 
of the St. Louis Stamping Company.— 
In Colorado, on the 7th, after some ex- 
citing scenes in the Legislature, the two 
houses in joint session canvassed the 
returns and declared that Alva 
Adams, the Democratic candidate, had 
been elected. After his inauguration 
Governor Peabody will begin a contest 
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for the office. There has been great in- 
terest in the appointment of two Supreme 
Court Justices. Governor Peabody had 
declined to make the appointments and 
have them confirmed before a declara- 
tion of the result of the election. The 
Supreme Court has ordered a searching 
and thorough investigation of the recent 
election. All the ballots are to be ex- 


amined. 
Js 


Governor Douglas, the 
fourth Democratic 
Governor of Massachu- 
setts in fifty years, argues at length 
against the tariff, in his message, and for 
reciprocity with Canada. He asks for 
authority to appoint a Commission which 
shall inquire and report concerning the 
effect of the present tariff upon the in- 
dustries of the State, suggesting a refer- 
endum vote upon the Commission’s re- 
port. The duties on hides, leather, coal, 
paper and pulp should be removed, he 
says, and he urges the Legislature at its 
present session to memorialize Congress 
for the removal of them. He asks that 
municipalities be empowered to own and 
operate such public utilities as lighting 
by gas or electricity; that provision be 
made for a direct popular vote upon all 
franchise grants and other measures of 
local legislation, and that the State shall 
not continue to control the police force 
of Boston—In New York Governor 
Higgins recommends that the tax on the 
surplus and undivided profits of savings 
banks be repealed. He suggests that 
local option in the liquor trade be ex- 
tended to cities and the divisions thereof, 
and urges that the child labor laws be 
rigidly enforced—Governor Penny- 
packer, of Pennsylvania, again attacks 
the press, giving to this subject nearly 


Messages of the 
Governors 


. one-third of his message. In his denun- 


ciation of the methods and utterances of 
certain journals in Philadelphia he asks, 
“What is the remedy?” and then inci- 
dentally refers to the murder of Gonzales 
by Lieutenant-Governor Tillman in 
South Carolina. Critics point out that 
he adds no disapproval of that crime, but 
permits it to be inferred that the killing 
of Gonzales was a natural and excusable 
reprisal. He presents a bill in due form 
authorizing persons aggrieved by the ut- 
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terances of a newspaper to complain by 
petition to the Attorney-General, who is 
thereupon authorized to sue in the courts 
for “abatementof the nuisance” bya sup- 
pression of the journal in question. The 
newspapers have responded with much 
vigor and acidity. One of them suggests 
and publishes with all possible promi- 
nence the draft of a bill, drawn on the 
lines of the Governor’s, providing for the 
prosecution in the same way, and for the 
abatement as a nuisance, of any public 
officer who shall, “ by the habitual exhi- 
bition of unusual, irrational, ludicrous, 
grotesque, absurd, antiquated and silly 
traits of conduct, or by the habitual utter- 
ance, in public documents or speeches, of 
irrational, grotesque, absurd and im- 
becile thoughts, or by the advocacy of 
bloody, brutal and savage forms of pun- 
ishment, bring the Commonwealth into 
public scandal, ridicule and contempt.” 
It appears that in ‘the new Capitol, re- 
cently completed, the press reporters at- 
tending sessions of the Legislature are 


confined to an inclosed space so far re- 
moved that they can hear scarcely any- 
thing that is said, and have also been ex- 
cluded from the floor.—Governor Dur- 
bin, of Indiana, says in his message that 


‘ 


the “statistics of political debauchery ” 
in that State for 1904, “if it were pos- 
sible to present them, would be nothing 
short of astounding.” He asserts that in 
one county casting only 5,000 votes there 
were in the last campaign nearly 1,200 
voters regularly listed as purchasable, 
and that $15,000 was expended there; 
also that in recent township elections 
“votes have brought $25 to $30 each.” 
The law is defective because it provides 
no punishment for the buyer of votes. 
He warns the Legislature that it will 
now ” be called upon to resist the impor- 
tunities of the most corrupt professional 
lobby ” ever known in Indiana. The re- 
marriage of divorced persons, he says, 
should be prohibited for a reasonable pe- 
riod after the entering of the decree, and 
there should be laws to prevent the mar- 
riage of persons manifestly unfit for 
matrimony. J 

Owing to the be- 
lief of a consider- 
able number of per- 
sons in Congress and elsewhere that 
the present Isthmian Canal Commis- 
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sion is inefficient and too large, Rep- 
resentative Mann, of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, has introduced a bill to abolish 
it and to give the President such pow- 
ers as it has had. This bill represents 
the views of Chairman Hepburn and 
other Representatives who recently 
visited the Isthmus. It is reported 
that the President is much dissatisfied 
with the record thus far made by the 
Commission and would prefer to place 
the canal work in the hands of a small 
board of engineers who should re- 
main on the Isthmus, where the mem- 
bers of the present Commission, Gen- 
eral Davis excepted, have been for only 
a few weeks since they were appointed, 
ten months ago. Many stories have 
been published about alleged and fre- 
quent disagreements in the Commis- 
sion, repeated changes of plans, and ac- 
tion tending to hamper Chief Engineer 
Wallace, whose requisitions are said 
to have been scaled down and his wage 
contracts modified or rejected. Evi- 
dently the engineer and the Commis- 
sion are not in harmony. Mr. Wallace 
is inclined to favor the sea-level plan. 
He also desires to get at work imme- 
diately, believing that he could employ 
5,000 laborers profitably for three 
years to come, even if a final decision 
as to a sea-level or a high-level plan 
should be deferred for so long a time. 
Complaints have been made by em- 
ployees concerning the rules and meth- 
ods of General Davis, Governor of the 
Zone, who, it is said, would be quite 
willing to leave the Isthmus. It is 
thought that the abolition of the Com- 
mission, or a reduction of the number 
of its members, will be opposed by the 
Senate. Discussion of the question has 
encouraged the advocates of the Dar- 
ien-Mandingo route, who will intro- 
duce in Congress a bill asking the Gov- 
ernment to aid them by guaranteeing 
the interest on $150,000,000 of bonds. 
This is the route that requires a great 
tunnel, five miles long, through the 
rocks of the Cordilleras. There have 
recently been several fatal cases of yel- 
low fever at Panama, the latest victim 
of the disease having been the wife of 
William Seager, Engineer Wallace’s 
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secretary, who had been married only 
two months.—More than twenty earth- 
quake shocks, two weeks ago, in Costa 
Rica, so wrecked forty miles of the 
railway between Port Limon and San 
José that two months will be required 
for repairs. These shocks were felt in 
Bocas del Toro, Panama.—At the an- 
nual meeting in April the Panama Rail- 
road Company will be taken out of the 
hands of the present Board of Direc- 
tors by our Government, which owns 
69,000 of the 70,000 shares of its cap- 
ital stock. Steps will then be taken to 
annul the company’s exclusive traffic 
contract with the Pacifle Mail Com- 
pany and the Harriman transcontinen- 
tal railroads—In Colombia President 
Reyes has thwarted the schemes of a 
revolutionary party led by Joaquin 
Velez and Gonzales Valencia. These 
men, who are now in prison, were the 
leading candidates competing with 
General Reyes for the presidency last 
year. 

ws 

A report, accom- 
panied by a bill, was 
submitted to Con- 
gress last week by the Merchant Marine 
Commission (five Senators and five Rep- 
resentatives) appointed in response to a 
recommendation by the President in his 
message of December, 1903. The bill 
provides for direct bounties to American 
vessels in the foreign trade or deep sea 
fisheries, and for mail subsidies on cer- 
tain specified routes; also for an increase 
of tonnage taxes and for the creation of 
an available force of naval volunteers by 
means of annual retainers. The direct 
bounty is $5 per gross ton for vessels 
trading or fishing throughout the year, 
and those so engaged for, three-quarters 
or half of the year are paid in proportion. 
Such vessels may be taken by the Gov- 
ernment, at fair compensation, and used 
for the national defense. They must 
carry the mails without pay, whenever 
such service is required by the Post- 
master-General, and one-sixth of each 
crew must be citizens of the United 
States. Beginning in 1907, one-eighth of 
each crew must be enrolled as naval vol- 
unteers, and the proportion must increase 
until it is one-fourth in 1916. This force 
of naval volunteers is to be created by 
the payment of annual retainers, ranging 
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from $25 for a seaman to $100 for a mas- 
ter or chief engineer. The Postmaster- 
General is directed to make mail con- 
tracts with American ships, for not less 
than five nor more than ten years, on ten 
specified routes. Two of these are from 
Atlantic ports to Brazil and Argentina, 
one is to South Africa, four are from 
Gulf ports to neighboring foreign ports 
on the south, and three are on the Pacific. 
The first of these ($300,000 for monthly 
service) is to Japan, China and the Phil- 
ippines, by way of Hawaii; the second 
($210,000) is the same, Hawaii omitted, 
and for slower boats; the third (fort- 
nightly, $120,000) is to Mexico and Pan- 
ama. The tonnage tax is to be 8 cents 
per ton on vessels from foreign ports in 
this hemisphere and 16 cents on those 
from other places. If an American ves- 
sel in the foreign trade carries American 
apprentices (one for each thousand tons) 
and trains them in seamanship, 80 per 
cent. of her tonnage duties is to be re- 
mitted. It is estimated that the cost of 
the proposed legislation in the first year 
would be as follows: Naval retainers, 
$150,000; subventions to steamships and 
sailing vessels, $2,244,355; mail sub- 
sidies, $666,250 (one-quarter of the 
maximum) ; total, $3,060,605. The ton- 
nage taxes would be increased from 
$885,000 to nearly $3,000,000. In the re- 
port there is sharp criticism of the sale 
of 100,000 tons of steel ship plates by the 
Steel Corporation to shipbuilders at Bel- 
fast, Ireland, at $24 per ton, delivered, 
while American shipbuilders were re- 
quired to pay $32 at the mills in Pitts- 
burg. 

& 
After passing several 
weeks at Washington 

— Mgr. Agius, the yor 
chief representative of the Catholic 
Church in the Philippines, has sailed for 
Manila. While in Washington he had 
several interviews with the President 
and was entertained by Secretary Taft 
and other officers of the Government. 
Since the death of Mgr. Guidi, his prede- 
cessor, new complications have arisen in 
connection. with the friars’ lands. Mgr. 
Guidi was negotiating to secure from the 
Orders a considerable part of the money 
which they were to receive, the Vatican 
holding that substantially all of it should 
remain in the islands and be used there 
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for the maintenance of the institutions of 
the Church. But no part has been left 
there except what has been paid in legal 
and other fees. A settlement has been 
made with the Augustinians, who re- 
ceived about $2,500,000. Full payment 
to the Dominicans calls for about $3,600,- 
000, but a settlement with them must 
be preceded by litigation. After the 
American occupation, the greater part of 
their real estate was placed under the 
control of a corporation, the manager of 
which is not easily dealt with. There 
is a controversy over the surveys of the 
lands and also concerning the titles and 
the manager has betaken himself to 
Hong Kong. Suit will be brought by 
the insular Government to enforce the 
terms of the contract. Secretary Taft 
and Mgr. Agius have agreed, it is said, 
that the controversy between Aglipay 
and the Roman Church as to the owner- 
ship of much Church property shall 
speedily be brought before the insular 
Supreme Court for a decision —Garri- 
sons at all the stations on the east coast 
of Samar, where Lieutenant Hayt and 
37 scouts were recently killed by the 
Pulajanes, have been heavily reinforced, 
and General Allen, Chief of the Con- 
stabulary, is now in command there.— 
It is asserted by the tobacco associations 
which have opposed a reduction of our 
tariff on Philippine tobacco to 25 per 
cent. of the Dingley rates that Secretary 
Taft has proposed a compromise in- 
volving a reduction to 50 per cent.—In 
his annual report the Governor of 
Hawaii recommends that the Chinese 
Exclusion law be so relaxed with respect 
to Hawaii that a limited number of Chi- 
nese laborers may be admitted under 
restrictions requiring them to return to 
China at the end of a term of years. 


5 


On January 3d the Hungarian 
Parliament was dissolved by 
order of the Emperor after what were 
probably the most stormy and riotous 
sessions ever held by a so-called de- 
liberative body. The Opposition under 
Franz Kossuth refused to recognize the 
modification of the rules made by the 
Premier, Count Tisza, on November 
18th, to put a stop to the obstructive tac- 
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tics of the Nationalists. It was impos- 
sible to maintain order in the chamber, 
and when Parliament reopened on De- 
cember 13th Count Tisza had provided | 
a special guard of 40 strong and veteran } 
policemen. This action incited the Op- § 
position to fury. They marched through 
the streets in procession to the Chamber, | 
drove out the guards with clubs im- 
provised from chair legs and demolished 
the furniture and sacked the hall. The 
chairs, desks, books and papers of the | 
Ministers were torn in pieces and heaped 
in the center of the floor. On top was } 
placed the Presidential chair, bottom side § 
up, and the riotous deputies stood on the | 
pile while a photograph was taken. Frag- | 
ments of velvet torn from the President’s | 
chair and bits of broken desks were 
signed by the deputies and distributed to 
their sympathizers as souvenirs. This is | 
what the leader of the Opposition, Franz | 
Kossuth, calls “the symbol of the po- 
litical maturity of the Magyars, who, af- | 
ter asserting their rights, refrain from | 
excess.” Count Albert Apponyi, who | 
has at this crisis joined the Opposition, 
says it is “a sign of the importance at- | 
tached to continuity of legal right in 
Hungary.” In later sessions Count Tisza | 
frankly admitted that his ruling was 
technically illegal, but maintained that it | 
was a less serious violation of parliament- | 
ary usage than the systematic obstruction | 
which it was necessary to prevent. He 
would dissolve Parliament and appeal to 
the people for support. An important | 
feature of the election to be held the last | 
of the month is the accession to the ranks | 
of the Independence party of Count Ap- | 
ponyi, one of the most distinguished of | 
Hungarian statesmen. He visited this | 
country last summer and is said to have} 
been strongly influenced against the 
monarchy by his observations of the! 
American Republic. 


The Russian people do! 
not seem to have been! 
prepared for the fall of} 
Port Arthur, and the news of its sur-| 
render has increased the feeling of dis-| 
satisfaction with the conduct of the) 
war, and this sentiment, already strong, | 
is becoming more and more outspoken. | 
On December 27th a great banquet of] 
the Russian Liberals was held in St.| 


The Situation 
in Russia 
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Petersburg on the anniversary of the 
attempt made in 1825 to dethrone Em- 
peror Nicholas I and demand a Con- 
stitution. The meeting was presided 
over by a member of the St. Peters- 
burg Municipal Council, and was at- 
_tended by many writers and editors, 
the professors of the university and of 
the technological institutes and a depu- 
tation of Socialist workmen. A num- 
ber of very strong speeches were made 
in favor of a Constitution and against 
the war, and the following resolution 
was adopted by a vote of 766 to 7: 


“In view of the horrors of the war, which 
is devoid of sense, and in view of the enormous 
sacrifices and ruin in which the country is be- 
ing involved, we, representing both the Liberal 
professions and the working classes, protest 
against the war into which the Government has 
dragged the nation without consideration for 
the opinions and interests of the Russian peo- 
ple, and we express our profound belief that 
only the nation itself can save Russia from her 
difficulties through free representatives of the 
people elected by secret ballot on the principle 
of equal rights. Our mottoes are ‘ Peace’ and 
‘ Freedom.’ ” 


—The Moscow Provincial Zemstvo 
continues to maintain its position in 
favor of reform in spite of the reproof 
and admonition of the Czar against 
any participation by the Zemstvos in 
national affairs. In opposition to an 
address by the Zemstvo to the Czar 
there were only fourteen dissentients, 
who objected to the resolutions on the 
ground that such reforms were inop- 
portune in the present crisis, when the 
whole energy of the people should be 
concentrated on the defense of the 
honor, dignity and might of the father- 
land. The Zemstvo adjourned as a 
protest against the reproof of the Czar 
after adopting the following resolu- 
tion: 

“This Zemstvo, deeply moved by the Gov- 
ernment communiqué with regard to the pro- 
ceedings at Zemstvo meetings, is unable to 
continue its business with the necessary calm, 
and therefore adjourns sine die.” 


The example of Moscow has been fol- 
lowed by the Zemstvo of Pskoff and 
Chernigoff. The nobility of Novgorod 
have memorialized the throne to sum- 


mon a representative body as the best 
safeguard to the monarchy. Prince 
Troubetskoi, Marshal of nobility of 
the province, and president of the 
Moscow Zemstvo, addressed a letter to 
the Minister of the Interior, Prince 
Sviatopolk-Mirsky, in which he de- 
fends the action of the Moscow Zemst- 
vo, and declared that Russia is pass- 
ing through a period of anarchy and 
revolution, which can only be reme- 
died by the adoption of a constitutional 
government. So far no punishment 
has been inflicted upon Prince Trou- 
betskoi for his bold utterances. The 
Municipal Council of Moscow refuses 
to appropriate money for the main- 
tenance of the police force, on account 
of the brutality they used in suppress- 
ing the student demonstrations in that 
city —Prince Hilkoff, Minister of Rail- 
roads, defends the Government in an 
interview, in which he deprecates the 
agitation which is stirring the country, 
and insists that the Czar is striving ear- 
nestly to accomplish the necessary re- 
forms, but the questions involved are 
too vital to admit of a solution in the 
haste of passion. Prince Hilkoff con- 
siders the adoption of a Constitution 
premature, because in Russia the vast 
majority of the people are without edu- 
cation and the many different nation- 
alities, the Poles, Finns, Jews, Circas- 
sians and Armenians, require special 
laws.—A prolonged and doubtless a 
very important series of sessions of the 
Council of the Empire, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Witte, has been held dur- 
ing the past week in the presence of 
the Czar at the palace of Tsarskoe Selo, 
in which the internal condition of the 
empire and a status of the war were 
discussed. Nothing has transpired as 
to the conclusion reached on these sub- 
jects—The press of almost all coun- 
tries is urging the propriety of attempt- 
ing to arrange for terms of peace be- 
tween the belligerent nations at this 
time. It is understood that Japan 
would welcome negotiations for peace 
if they were started by Russia, but 
there is no apparent indication that 
Russia would listen to propositions, 
even from a neutral or friendly Power. 
—The expense of the war to Russia 
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up to November 23d is stated to have 
been 364 million dollars, or more than 
a million dollars a day. A new Rus- 
sian loan of 81 million dollars has been 
called for, and is being subscribed at a 
rate which will require the payment of 
¥, per cent. interest by Russia——The 
Russian Baltic fleet is supposed to be 
in the vicinity of Madagascar, altho it 
is reported that no Russian warship had 
up to January 8th entered the port of 
Diego Suarez. The reports that the 
Baltic fleet had been recalled have no 
known foundation, and at least are 
premature. Four of the Japanese ves- 
sels are reported in the vicinity of 
Sumatra. 

& 

Instead of taking 
refuge in the Liao- 
Tie-Shan or the 
Tiger’s Tail forts and so holding out 
for a few days longer, General Stoessel 
decided to surrender when the capture 
of the ridges on the northeast and 
northwest rendered the city untenable. 
The Czar granted him permission to 
do this, but he will have to be judged 
by court-martial for his action on his 
return to Russia. His last report to 
the Czar, dated January Ist, 1905, con- 
tains the following words: 

“We shall be obliged to capitulate, but every- 
thing is in the hands of God. We have suf- 
fered fearful losses. Great sovereign, pardon 
us. We have done everything humanly pos- 
sible. Judge us, but be merciful. Nearly eleven 
months of uninterrupted struggles have ex- 
hausted us. Only one-quarter of the garrison 
is alive, and of this number the majority are 
sick, and, being obliged to act on the defensive 
without even short intervals for repose, are 
worn to shadows.” 


The Surrender of 
Port Arthur 


The garrison, as surrendered, included 
8 generals, 4 admirals, 57 colonels and 
Majors, 100 captains, 531 army captains 
and lieutenants, 200 naval lieutenants 
and naval officials, 99 army officials, 
109 surgeons, 20 chaplains; of the rank 
and file of the army, 22,434; of the rank 
and file of the navy, 4,500; army non- 
combatants, 3,645; naval non-combat- 
ants, 500; total, 32,207. Besides these 
there were about 15,000 or 16,000 sick 
and wounded in the hospitals. One 
hundred saddle horses and 1,870 
draught horses were surrendered. The 
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meeting of General Stoessel and Gen- 
eral Nogi took place in Plum Tree Cot- 
tage, the only hut left standing in the 
village of Shushi, north of Port Arthur. 
General Stoessel was informed that by 
permission of the Emperor of Japan the 
Russian officers released on _ parole 
would not be obliged to surrender their 
swords. General Stoessel expressed 
his gratitude and complimented the 
Japanese artillery practice. In the 
capture of Sungshu fort, which forced 
the surrender, the entire garrison was 
killed or captured. In reply to Gen- 
eral Stoessel’s condolences for the loss 
of both his sons General Nogi smil- 
ingly replied: 

“One of my sons gave his life at Nanshan 
and the other at 203-Metre Hill. Both of these 
positions were of the greatest importance to 
the Japanese army. I am glad that the sacri- 
fice of my sons’ lives was in the capture of such 
important positions, as I feel the sacrifices 
were not made in vain. Their lives were 
nothing compared to the objects sought.” 


General Stoessel then offered his Arab- 
ian horse to General Nogi as an ex- 
pression of his esteem, but the latter 
declined to accept it as a personal gift, 
since it belonged with the rest of the 
horses to Japan. After lunching to- 
gether the two generals were photo- 
graphed. About half of the Russian 
officers will stay with the men, who 
are to be kept as prisoners of war in 
Japan, probably near Kure. The rest 
of the officers will go home on parole. 
The sick and wounded are being cared 
for by both Russian and Japanese 
nurses. A British relief ship sent 
across from Wei-Hai-Wei was not al- 
lowed to land its medicines and sup- 
plies, because, as the Japanese authori- 
ties stated, the mines in the harbor had 
not been cleared away. The harbor 
is now being cleared of obstructions as 
rapidly as possible, and the fortifica- 
tions and buildings repaired. Accord- 
ing to the capitulation agreement the 
Russians furnished the Japanese with 
maps showing the location of all the 
subterranean and submarine mines, 
and these are now being removed. It 
is said that as soon as this is done Port 
Arthur will be opened for commerce in 
charge of a small garrison stationed 
there. According to the agreement the 
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Russians were to turn over to the Jap- 
anese undamaged all the ships, docks 
and other property, but either before 
or, as some say, after the signing of the 
agreement the arsenals were exploded 
and the ships in the harbor were blown 
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dock gate. A mine was exploded by 
the Russians under the “ Sevastopol ” 
and she turned turtle and sank in the 
entrance to the harbor. Field Marshal 
Oyama, in command of the Japanese 
armies in the north along the Shakhe 














Road to New Chinese Town, Port Arthur, Manchuria. 


up and sunk in such a way as to pre- 
vent their being of any use to the 
enemy, at least for some time. The 
dry dock, which would have been most 
useful to the Japanese in the present 
emergency, was blocked by towing the 
transport “Amur” into the dock and 
blowing her up and by destroying the 


From Stereograph, Copyright, 1904, by B. L. Singley 


River, sent a letter to his opponent, 
General Kuropatkin, informing him of 
the capitulation of Port Arthur and 
praising the bravery of its defender. 
There has been an increase of cannot- 
ading and skirmishing between the 
armies on the Shakhe and rumors of 
an important engagement pending. 








Midwinter 


BY E. P. POWELL 


Autor oF “ O_p Farm Days,” “THe Country Home,” Etc. 


WILL not tell you how many va- 
rieties of apples and pears lie on my 
table, while the manuscripts are 

pinched a bit for room, and once in a 
while an apple gets hid, or a bunch of 


grapes under an editorial, till it is decom- 
posed. I hereby notify compositors that 
the stains are the juices of Northern Spys 
and Anjous. There are Greenings and 
Grimes, Golden and Danchy Sweet and 
Wagener and Princess Louise and Belle- 
bonne and McIntosh, while looking 
down on them are Parkman and Brown- 
ing and John Adams and a host more 
of those who once loved apples and lit- 
erature, as I do to-day. Why not? It is 
midwinter, and out of doors there is little 
but snow, white, blear and bleak, while 
here I have a little midsummer—the 
green and the yellow and the blush, and 
also the red and the flame of autumn. 
The apple is truly a great relief in these 
colorless days—not only inwardly, but 
outwardly—apples and cider. Take them 
out of American life and you could make 
no satisfactory substitute. It would alter 
the character of the people. I did not tell 
you that I have also a pitcher of new 
brewed cider on my table, for, indeed, 
there is not enough to go around. You 
shall exercise your imagination and see 
the rich color of Pippin, Pound Sweet 
and Northern Spy in due proportion, and 
the sparkle of it in an honest blue mug 
that came down from somewhere about 
the battle of New Orleans, or possibly 
the. digging of the Erie Canal. It is not 
intended, like your modern mugs, for 
measurings and limitations, but, being of 
no particular size, it simply is a con- 
venience between hand and mouth. Yes, 
indeed, I will drop the subject, for I see 
that it agitates you. 

If you have had sense and true sym- 
pathy with nature you have dug a lilac 
bush and have it about now in blossom, 
as I have in my study window. It should 
have been kept three or four weeks in 
the cellar, and then, after a reasonable 


sleep, brought to a warm upper room and 
well watered. In a few days it will wake 
up slowly, open its buds, peep about, then 
expand its leaves and some delicious 
bunches of flowers. The perfume will 
find its way all over the house—as well 
as into your soul and your articles. All 
the common shrubs will work this way— 
the spireas, mock oranges, the Judas tree 
and the forsythias—but the lilac is the 
queen. You should have some bushes 
always growing in your garden, to be 
used when about four or five feet high. 
Put in the box about the stem some 
bunches of roots of the yellow day lily, 
and you will then have spring in mid- 
winter. Eighty flowers from a single 
box is not too much to expect. Around 
the house you will have surely planted 
for winter as well as for summer. It is 
a_ stupid horticulturist who does not 
know how he can brighten winter as well 
as June. Barberries, with their scarlet 
tresses of berries, should be everywhere, 
and the high bush cranberry is gloriously 
cheerful—a sturdy bush, fine in all sea- 
sons, and in March visited by the pine 
grosbeaks and cedarbirds—lovable fel- 
lows, with a bit of summer on their win- 
ter cloaks. 

Winter would be nothing, however, 
unless one could have a good deal of 
the out-of-doors. The air braces you, 
and then embraces, and lifts you until 
you do not know that you are using your 
feet at all—until you are on the top of 
Root Hill. Here you find that under the 
grove of hemlocks the snow has hardly 
sifted in at all. You tread on the rich 
soft Axminster of brown needles. You 
accidentally kick open a cache of beech- 
nuts hidden by a squirrel. There is a 
pint of nuts neatly laid away in a hollow, 
with a plenty of leaves to cover. He sees 
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you from his doorway overhead. Detest- 
able and ever meddlesome human be- 
ings! he chatters ; can you never let any- 
thing alone? What are a handful of 
beechnuts to you? but for me it is my 
winter’s food and fuel! You carefully 
put back the nuts from your pocket, and 
once more draw over the leaves. Sir 
Squirrel runs out on the bough and ex- 
presses amazement. He will probably go 
home and tell how the human folk are 
evolving moral principles. 

You walk on, warm with a feeling of 
satisfaction. There is a marvelous glen 
a little ways over that hill—deep, steep, 
filled with trees and bushes; broken 
trees and upturned stumps are twisted 
together in all directions. It is an eighth 
of a mile across it, and over there beyond 
it you see an orchard, with trees growing 
in rows. Indians grew theirs in groves 


like forest trees, but this is better, and 
I shall work my way into the glen with 
a comfortable feeling that I belong where 
the trees grow in rows, and plenty of 
open spaces between. A turbulent brook, 
clear down through the tangle, finds its 
way over and around logs, and articu- 


lates its vexations and turbulent deter- 
minations. When the snow is deeper our 
glen is uninvadable. I go here occa- 
sionally in summer and again in winter, 
because it is the only unsmoothed spot 
iu all this region. It has defied the plow 
successfully. Blackberries are here in 
August, and in winter the little knolls 
are red with pigeon berries, interspersed 
with wintergreen. Hazel bushes, that 
blossom in October, and witch-hopple, 
that is gay in midsummer, find a few 
open coppices ; but for the most part it is 
desperately savage and wild. The walls 
pitch in all directions. I saw a mink the 
last time I was there. In winter if I can 
get to the brook, and the sun comes out, 
I pull out of my pocket corn and cookies 
and coax the squirrels to lunch with me. 
Crows sit on the tops of the old hemlocks 
and study the situation. They will be 
down here after I have left to make com- 
ments about my character and pick up 
the pieces. 

You must not be sure that in winter 
study of vegetation is quite out of the 
question. I find a deal of novelty in the 
dried stalks and the seeds they hold. 
There are some wonderfully queer seeds, 
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and the arrangements for their distribu- 
tion surpass Yankee shrewdness. These 
catalpa seeds are housed in long shells 
that will not open until spring is just 
ready with its moist soil—then not all at 
once. It is too valuable a tree to risk 
propagation on one chance. It will be 
several weeks that catalpa pods will be 
taking advantage of wind and weather. 
The Kentucky coffee tree holds its big 
bean pods in the same way, and in the 
spring tries to get, here and there, one 
into a crack; or, where it will be trodden 
into the soil, under the lea of a thick 
bush. The male trees at the same time 
are running up suckers, to make sure of 
multiplication. Most of these wood 
folk are quite capable of caring for them- 
selves. They do a deal of thinking and 
planning all winter. Lots of bushes 
know enough not to scatter their seeds 
just around their feet. Who wishes to 
have his children crowd him out of his 
home? So they hold their seed till the 
chickadees come and carry it about the 
land—dining well on some of it, but 
swallowing enough whole to seed down 
the wild places and keep the gardeners 
busy. 

For my part I like best in winter a 
crisp morning—early as the sun—per- 
haps as early as the third quarter moon— 
just after the frost has tried to band 
down a hillside brook. Then there is 
fun. The brook struggles and breaks 
out in spots, runs too fast to be caught, 
then jumps a stone, tumbles head over 
heels down a foot or more, carrying 
broken ice with it—laughs, then grows 
more serious, and for a stretch is sub- 
missive. The frost is very considerate, 
very queer, for instead of freezing the 
brook at the bottom it freezes over the 
top and lets the brook run on below. 
The moon looks cold and the shadows 
are very thin, but the air is delicious. It 
lifts your feet and you are fifteen years 
old. instead of seventy-five. Walk more 
in winter. Don’t crawl into shelter and 
breathe vitiated air. You have grown 
old three times as fast in winter as in 
summer. There is no need of it. It is 
your cowardice. 

But if you will not go out, at least do 
not stew and fret and eat all winter. 
Hibernate. Keep still and dream, and 
live mostly on apples and nuts. Man 
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alive! but you can’t digest three huge 
meals a day without compensative exer- 
cise. You will load up with waste, stuff 
your brain with soggy blood, and put 
out of repair half your wheels and pul- 
leys. Dying is a vulgar business that 
you begin very early in life and lack 
sense to stop, until some day the job 
will be laid to pneumonia or heart failure. 
Heart failure is another name for lack 
of common sense and pneumonia is most- 
ly carelessness. 

I have a list of forty-nine recipes 
against insomnia, forty-nine ways for 
going to sleep. They begin with onion 
syrup and close with “Just shut your 
eyes and go to sleep.”” Who will give us 
-a recipe for sleeping all winter, like a 
woodchuck. It will be so thoroughly 
economical. Wagner’s “Simple Life,” 
if thoroughly carried out, will end at 
some such point. Thoreau undertook it 
at Walden Pond. Put away your broom 
and your bread pan for four months. 
Who ever poked open an ants’ nest in 
frosty weather without envying the occu- 
pants ? 

What a populous world it is! We 
never really know much about our neigh- 
bors in summer. There are fifty houses 
which were tenanted in my garden and 
fifty more in my orchard. Most of them 
were hid so that I never saw them till the 
leaves came off. Last summer I went to 
see the Igorrotes and the Pigmies, but 
they who come to see me each summer— 
the Tree Dwellers—are more curious and 
interesting than anything at the St. Louis 
Exposition. Now their houses hang on 
the elm twigs, perch in the crotches of 
the maples, are plastered to the stone 
walls, are sitting beside the knots, are 
hid away in the holes of the trees. What 
a host of neighbors! And we went out 
and about together, owned and occupied 
the land together ; but I knew them not. 
They probably were more curious, and 
knew me very well—understood me, too, 
as I had a very troublesome conviction 
that those Igorrotes at St. Louis did. 

We should have a society whose 
special business it should be to persuade 
the birds to remain with us all winter. 
[ have hung outside my window, in a 
grapevine, half a dozen chunks of suet, 
and the result is that chickadees, nut- 

atches, woodpeckers are here by the 
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dozen—not a few stray birds, but a good 
simmer measure. They eat and exercise 
and are none the worse for the weather. 
At zero they are still here and do a deal 
to brighten the world. Birds are needed 
in winter even more than in summer. 
Meal cakes will do and so will pork 
scraps, if fat enough; but the easiest plan 
is to buy of your butcher a big bagful 
of waste stuff—enough for several 
weeks. Hang it in a cold room and keep 
enough tied about the vines and plum 
trees to feed fifty birds. 

There is one thing that in winter I am 
always longing for—that is more woods. 
When “ we” were boys the woods came 
down close and warm all about us—wide- 
spreading shelters and windbreaks. The 
huge lindens and elms seemed to be our 
giant protectors. In the woods we got 
our fuel. Most of our flowers were 
gathered there, and no end of wild herbs 
and roots, such as ginseng, sarsaparilla, 
sassafras and eatable orchids. Who will 
ever forget the fringed gentians and the 
scarlet lobelias that filled the brooksides 
just where they broke out of the forest? 
In the woods we made our sugar, and 
there we found bee trees full of sweet- 
ness. Beechnuts and butternuts and 
chestnuts did more than shelter us. Now 
the landscape is too open, and the knolls 
that were then so cozy that the dandelions 
blossomed in December are wind swept 
and the hillsides are flood swept. Let us 
get to be a trifle more natural—barbar- 
ous, if we must call it so. I think our 
generation is growing forest sick, just as 
cur Western folk get New England sick 
—to see once more the brooks and rocks 
and the hills. City people are coming 
out into the country with a craving. 
They call it land love and tree love, but 
it is something more than that and some- 
thing deeper. There is in our blood a 
longing to do as our grandfathers did— 
once more to go beechnutting and to 
hear the butternuts drop on the roof and 
go bounding down the shingles, to jump 
into a clove-pink bed. 

We do not quite understand what has 
happened to American civilization; only 
we have found out that the key to perfect 
happiness does not lie in a mansion, on 
a fashionable street, with every modern 
convenience and more luxuries than we 
can enjoy. These superb houses, which 
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take all the strength of our business men, 
keep families apart all day, give only 
night for a semblance of pleasure and no 
recreation at all—it has come over us 
that this is not the end of civilization. 
Somehow we are suspicious that at some 
point along the road we have lost the 
true home, the place for evolving the 
soul that shall master material surround- 
ings, and the social life that must express 
itself in manhood and womanhood. At 
any rate Americans are growing dis- 
satisfied with dissipation and show. 
Where shall we find that poise that will 
bring us intellectual, moral and physical 
sweetness—all together ? 

When the factories took three-quarters 
of the industries away from farm homes 
they left a certain dullness behind. The 


readjustment has, however, come about. 


in these later days, so that country life 
has not only regained its brightness, but 
added the best of those things which be- 
long to the city. We have our telephone, 
that makes every rural house the center 
of the world, just as much as your bank 
or your department store. Rural free 


mail delivery brings along a batch of 
letters and papers, with a good bit of 


gossip, every day of the year. These 
things supplement country life, but, after 
all, they do not make the soul of it. 
Gladys tells me the biggest achievement 
that she knows of in cold weather is get- 
ting hens to lay—at forty cents a dozen 
for their eggs. The old-fashioned Dork- 
ings used to do it at twelve cents a dozen 
in winter and eight in summer. Times 
have changed. We have our fashions in 
the barnyard as well as in Broadway. 
A Plymouth Rock hen is rightly named. 
You may feed her according to all the 
prescriptions ‘given in the agricultural 
. papers, but you will find her going to the 
dressmaker about the last of September, 
and when she has got on the new suit 
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there is no more egg laying until April. 

Midwinter is not in the shortest days, 
but in January, with two months of 
snow behind and two before, and the 
days already nearly one hour longer. 
Those shortest days really have some- 
thing uncanny about them, with eight 
hours of sunshine and sixteen hours of 
darkness. Luckily Christmas comes in 
just there, and the enthusiasm of plan- 
ning gifts and the pleasure of making 
other people happy make black days 
gold. One can slide down hill rather 
better at night, especially if there be two 
on the sled. The exhilaration surpasses 
all other physical pleasures, unless it be 
skating—which is much like music. In 
the real midwinter we are counting the 
lengthening minutes of the day. How 
grand to watch the sun, rising each 
morning a little farther to the northward 
over the eastern hills! It has a most 
kingly triumphant look as it moves to- 
ward the zenith. 

Do you know how many minutes 
January will add to the day? What a 
pity February is so short, or it would get 
us nearer the dandelions. Ah, but now 
we are planning—we in the country, and 
we are foreseeing new crops. We can 
taste the currants and. the berries in the 
garden; and the cherries, how red they 
look! Yes, yes; but there is a deal to 
do before we get there—and that is the 
best of it. I heard them saying yester- 
day, “ The blessedest thing in this world 
is work’’; yes, plenty of work in the 
fields, where apple blossoms scent the air, 
and if one do plow up a bunch of violets 
it will not be missed. How, the cows 
kick up and bellow when they smell the 
new grass! As for us, we will build bon- 
fires and help nature all we can. “ The 
eyes of the wise man are in his fore- 
head.” 

Cuinton, N Y. 





The F irst Discharge of a Public Servant 


BY ELTWEED POMEROY, M. A, 


PRESIDENT OF THE NatIoNAL Direct LeGiIsLaTion LEAGUR 


NTIL September 16th last no public 
servant in the United States had 
ever been discharged during his 

term of office. On rare occasions a 
public servant has been impeached for 
crimes and tried, and if proved guilty, 
which has been still rarer, the office has 
heen declared vacant. But impeachments 
have been so difficult that they are never 
even talked of save for the gravest crimes 
and misdemeanors. But on September 
16th last, for the initial time, a public 
officer was discharged during his term 
because his constituents did not like his 
actions, as any private employer would 
discharge an unsatisfactory employee. 

Curiously, this unique, commonsense 
and purely democratic act did not take 
place in New England, the home of re- 
forms and novelties, nor in turbulent 
Kansas and the wild and woolly West, 
but in Los Angeles, the refined and beau- 
tiful metropolis of Southern California, 
peopled largely with conservative East- 
erners. 

On December Ist, 1902, the citizens of 
Los Angeles voted on fifteen charter 
amendments. No. 13 of these provided 
for the Recall, or that “the holder of 
any elective office may be removed at 
any time by the electors qualified to vote 
for the successor of such incumbent.” 
The procedure is very simple: A peti- 
tion signed by not less than twenty-five 
per cent. of those voters must be filed 
with the City Clerk asking for his remov- 
al. Within ten days the City Clerk must 
examine it and determine whether the 
signatures are of such voters and whether 
there is enough and certify this to the 
Council, who must then order a special 
election “not less than thirty days nor 
more than forty days” thereafter. The 
“person sought to be removed may be 
a candidate to succeed himself, and un- 
less he requests otherwise in writing the 
Clerk shall place his name on the official 
hallot without nomination.” 

Last spring the citizens of the Sixth 
ward of Los Angeles became very much 


dissatisfied with their member of the 
Common Council, a Mr. J. P. Daven- 
port. There were charges of his voting 
to give the contract for the city printing 
to the Los Angeles Times, a non-union 
paper, at a great deal higher price than 
others had bid; of his being in alliance 
with the liquor interests and serving the 
saloons; of his being paid for voting to 
permit an offensive slaughter-house to be 
built or enlarged in a residence district, 
etc. It looked from the daily papers as 
if these charges were true and events 
proved that his constituents believed 
they were. 

The typographical union first started 
a petition for his recall under this amend- 
ment to the charter. They got the 
requisite number of signatures and the 
election was set for August 11th, but the 
petition was not properly signed, and 
was carried into the courts and there 
thrown out on a technicality. Whereat 
the Times editorially claims that the Re- 
call provision was knocked out, saying: 

“ Because utterly false methods were used 
in stirring up unnecessary and unwarranted 
trouble for Councilman Davenport, the de- 
fect in the movement was fatal. It cannot 
properly be charged to any technicality.” 


But this only stirred up the people the 
more and another petition was at once 
started at a big public meeting and 
quickly got the requisite number of sig- 
natures and was filed with the Clerk, and 
he certified it to the Council, who then 
called the election, but Davenport carried 


this into the courts. The same judge 
who had previously decided that the for- 
mer petition was technically incorrect 
decided in this case against him, and 
some of the points in Judge Ostler’s de- 
cision are both interesting and pertinent 
to the democratic character of the Recall. 

In the preliminary hearing Judge 
Ostler said, concerning the statement of 
reasons for the removal of the Council- 
man given in the petition: 

“Ts, as argued for the plaintiff, this state- 
ment to be construed as the charges on which 
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a man is tried at court martial or as a specifica- 
tion of grounds when removal is sought or 
made for cause? is the council to consider 
whether the charges are true or false in call- 
ing the election, or are they to consider wheth- 
er they constitute legal grounds for removal 
or not? On the other hand, and as I be- 
lieve, this general statement is designed mere- 
ly to enlighten the voters similar to the 
grounds the Mayor is required to make when 
he vetoes an ordinance. His veto is equal- 
ly good whether his statement be true or false 
and whether his reasons are good or other- 
wise.” 


Hence the Judge decided against the 
plaintiff on this point, and it is a very 
important one, as it establishes that the 
Recall is not a judicial proceeding in 
which the Council could prevent an elec- 
tion on the ground of the falsity or in- 
sufficiency of the charges, but a pro- 
ceeding by. which a part of the people 
say, ‘“ We do not want this man for our 
servant,” and the whole of his consti- 
tuency decide. 

When the Judge came to make the 
main decision the first point that he had 
to pass on was that the Recall was not 


in agreement with our national Consti- 
tution, and he said: 


“ But here counsel has not been helpful to 
the Court. To say that an act is unconstitu- 
tional without pointing out the particular sec- 
tion violated is practically an admission that 
there is nothing in the suggestion.” 


Next the Judge says: 


“Tt is mildly suggested that plaintiff has 
some kind of property in the office, and there- 
fore it cannot be taken from him without due 
process of law. The authorities are practical- 
ly without conflict to the effect that a public 
office is not property, but a mere agency which 
may be terminated at any time by the princi- 
pal, the sovereign people; that the incumbent 
holds office by no contract or grant, and that 
he has no vested right therein.” 


The other points in the decision are 
unimportant and were all decided against 
the plaintiff, but the three above points 
are important and the Judge has made a 
really great and important precedent in 
this decision. 

Then followed the campaign, in which 
The Express said of Davenport: 

“The man is poor stuff, utterly unfit to be 
intrusted with the public affairs of the Sixth 
ward. If not convicted of wrongdoing. in th 
courts of justice, he is convicted by his own 
acts in the eyes of honest men.” 


And it said very truly of the campaign: 


“The Express has contended that Daven- 


Cartoon from the Los Angeles Record 
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port’s personality is of little importance in 
the great fight for the establishment of the 
Recall.” 


The Times defended Davenport as a 
persecuted man and attacked his op- 
ponent, Dr. Houghton. All the other 
papers were against Davenport and the 
Times. The campaign was a very active 
one, in which the whole city was inter- 
ested, tho only the voters of one ward 
voted. It resulted in Davenport carry- 
ing only one of the sixteen precincts of 
the ward, and Dr. Houghton being 
elected by a majority of 754 in a total 
vote of 2,920, or 63 per cent., to Daven- 
port’s 37 per cent. Charges were made 
that Davenport workers were buying 
votes and that “ bold atempts were made 
by the workers for the corporations to 
vote their men, and it is certain that the 
whole party machine was behind the 
ousted Councilman, tho they were 
ashamed of some of his acts. The Times 
said that the vote was very light, that 
“ business men and men of property kept 
strictly away from the polls,” and that 
Houghton got the votes of the Social- 
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ists and labor unions, who had previously 
had candidates of their own. Also there 
were some threats of legal proceedings, 
but these soon quieted down and there 
was a general acquiescence in the result 
as being the decision of the people. 

Last winter a part of the people of 
Oregon petitioned for two laws, and in 
June all the voters of Oregon voted on 
these laws, and a majority enacted them 
without the Legislature or Governor 
having any say in the matter. This Sep- 
tember the voters of a ward in Los 
discharged their previously 
elected Councilman and chose another 
for the unexpired term of office. Both of 
these are the first acts of their kind on 
this continent. Both show the growth 
of real democratic sentiment among the 
people. As gauging the demand of the 
people to control their own affairs, to 
have a government really by the people, 
they are past the most important political 
events of the year, yet we have to wait 
for the mail to bring us the news. The 
Associated Press sends nothing. 

Newark, N. J. 


For the New Year 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Speed the New Year, O ye attendant Hours! 
Bring garlands, O ye fairy-footed Graces! 


Sing for him, Birds and Brooks! 


Flowers! 


Bloom for him, 


Sun, Moon and Stars, show your irradiant faces! 
And O ye chanting Seas, 
Intone your harmonies, 
Until ye fill the Earth’s remotest places! 


Cuinton, N, Y, 





A Widow’s Autobiography 


[A hotel was recently opened in the city of New York where a guest pays as much 
for a single portion of a certain kind of food as the woman whose story is given below 
has to feed herseif and her child for an entire week. The only revision made to this 
article as it came from the anthor was to spell the words correctly and to omit some 


of the more important errors in the grammatical construction. 


As an indication of how 


one may degenerate in refinement and the mental taste become perverted merely by 


the hardships of poverty, the article is well werthy of study. 


the woman in question is of good character, 


lt may be said here that 
as she claims, and bears the reputation of 


being strictly honest as well as industrious.—EDITOoR. ] 


AM a tailoress—not the kind you 

| generally hear of, and I suppose I 
am lucky, for I earn more than if 

I had to make a whole coat or pair of 
pants at a time. I do what the con- 
tractor calls the fine work on high grade 
clothes for men. By that I mean sewing 
in the lining of the upper part of the 
pants, fastening on the hook and loop 
which holds the waistband together in 
front. Then I work all the button-holes 


in them, sew on the buttons and the 
straps that keep the buttons from wear- 
ing off. The man I work for sends me 


about all I can do, and if I keep going 
steadily I can often make as much as a 
dollar in a day; but this means to handle 
the needle all the time between meals 
when it is daylight and perhaps all the 
evening until bedtime. 

Ten years ago if any one told me this 
was to be what I would have to do for 
a living I would have said they were 
crazy, for then I was a girl with hair 
just put up and wearing my first long 
dress. They were teaching me about 
French and I was practicing a couple of 
hours a day on the piano. I forget all I 
was trying to learn, for it was one of the 
swell boarding schools, where you get 
accomplished, as they say, and the teach- 
ers are supposed to make a lady out of 
you. Well, I suppose the rest of the 
girls were turned out that way. I know 
some were, for I see them on the street 
once ina while. Ten years changes any- 
body’s looks a good deal and perhaps 
they don’t know me—any way they don’t 
seem to, and likely it’s just as well. But 
I am getting away from my story. 
Mother sent me to the school and paid 
considerable money for it that would 
come in handy for her now. She told me 
I might become a belle and marry some 
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rich young fellow, then pay her back 
for what she had done; for my folks 
were all right. I mean by that we were 
in the society set, tho we hadn’t as much 
money as most of them. Father was not 
very good at business. He died when I 
was a little girl, but he left us comfort- 
ably off, so that when I started in school 
I had as good clothes as the rest of them 
and more pocket money than I ought to 
have had. 

The teachers said I was quick and 
smart for my age and got along pretty 
well with my studies. The girls were 
not stuck up and I had no trouble with 
them; so the first two years everything 
went lovely. I had gone so far that I 
was to leave the next year, and the class 
I was in was thought old enough to have 
a “company” once in a while—each 
girl could invite some gentleman friend 
and we would sing, play on the piano 
and sometimes have a square dance, as 
once of the teachers was always with 
us to see that nothing out of the way 
happened. To one of the companies I 
asked a young man whom my people 
didn’t like, because they thought he was 
not quite as good as I was—not tony 
enough, as some folks say, but I was 
something on the order of the girls you 
read about in the Duchess books, I liked 
him and made up my mind to ask him to 
the school, as he didn’t come to the 
house. To make the story short, we saw 
each other quite often after the company, 
as he would send me a note telling me 
where I could meet him, and after study 
hours I would make an excuse to go 
down town and take a walk with him. 
One day I walked out and when I came 
back I had changed my name. 

Here was the point where I branched 
off from the other girls. I kept the mar- 
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riage a secret for several months and only 
saw my husband three or four times, and 
then at his aunt’s home, for he had told 
her all about it. Finally I mustered up 
courage to tell mother and then there was 
a scene, I can tell you. -She turned dead 
against me and said I would have to go 
by myself. Neither of us could come to 
her home and she told my sisters not to 
have anything more to do with me as I 
had disgraced myself and them. 

I didn’t think so nor do I to this day. 
True, my husband wasn’t a lawyer, a 
bank clerk nor a swell, but he had a food 
place in a shoe store and was steady. To 
my mind he was much more of a gentle- 
man than the fellows I had heard mother 
praise up so, for he didn’t drink nor 
smoke. May be he was wrong in getting 
me to meet him, but I guess I led him on 
as much as he did me, and, to tell the 
truth, it seemed kind of romantic to run 
off and get married. After we set up 
housekeeping in a three-room flat and 
my little girl came, the romance had be- 
come pretty well rubbed off, but I will 
say here that no woman ever had a 
kinder husband than the one who is tell- 
ing this story. It did not end as in so 
many of the novels—the wife deserted or 
the husband getting drunk and making 
a brute of himself. Yes, I had gone down, 
as I suppose my mother would say, to 
his level. Our little place was in the 
third story of a tenement. Our nearest 
neighbor was an Italian shoemaker, and 
the people all about were workmen and 
their families, but there was no saloon 
around and they were just as respectable 
as many who call themselves their bet- 
ters. Of course, I did all the cooking, 
also the washing and ironing. Luckily 
[ knew how to fry potatoes and how 
much coffee to grind for a drawing, but 
that was about all the learning of this 
sort I had to start on, tho I could bang 
out anything in the piano line from a 
Strauss waltz to the Moonlight sonata— 
only we had no piano. John brought 
up all the water and coal, split the 
kindling and did what he could to help, 
while on Saturday night every bit of his 
nine dollars was laid on my lap, except 
what he had to spend in car fare. By 
degrees I got so I could cook a passable 
meal. We added a chair here and a pic- 
ture there as we could spare the money 
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until we got quite a neat little home. So 
three years went by. Then John took 
a kind of fever and never left his bed. 

As a girl I was healthy and well de- 
veloped for my age. It was a good thing, 
for a woman with a baby just old enough 
to walk a little needs plenty of strength 
if she has to push her way along in the 
world and has no one even of her own 
flesh and blood to say a word to help her. 
And that was just how I was fixed. 
After we were married I had an idea 
that some time we might be better off— 
possibly John might get a raise in salary 
or something else turn up which would 
let us live in a little higher-toned neigh- 
borhood. I never said anything to him 
about it for fear he’d think I wasn’t sat- 
isfied, but when he died this idea passed 
out of my head for good. It was a case 
of do the best you can, and right here 
one of the things I learned in school 
came in handy—embroidering with the 
needle. I went to about a dozen dry- 
goods stores and finally hit on one where 
they wanted some one to put embroid- 
ery on children’s clothes. The sample I 
did suited, and for a year I managed to 
stay where I was with what I earned, 
tho many a night did I sit up until the 
clock struck 12. As luck would have it 
the firm failed. I made another start 
around, but could not get any more em- 
broidering to do. Then I looked in the 
papers for something, and saw an ad- 
vertisement of a Jew firm, for women to 
do tailoring. Says I to myself: “If you 
can embroider, I guess you can sew on 
clothes.” I-+went to see them and they 
gave me a trial bundle to take home. 
That led to the finishing job which I am 
doing now. 

Yes, the three-room flat had to be 
given up. Two are enough for me and 
Dorothy, but it was a question where 
to get ’em and have the right kind of 
neighbors; for a woman like me has to 
be careful about where she lives. There 
are always those who think you are not 
what you ought to be, especially if you 
have to work for a living. I had to 
change three or four times, until I finally 
reached what they call the foreign set- 
tlement. I guess they say that because 
you might stand on the street where I 
live from morning till night and never 
hear a word of English—only Italian, 
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Polish and Hebrew. I suppose I am 
rather lucky, for I managed to get in 
with an old German couple and have 
the attic in their house. Being with 
them caused me to remember a few 
scraps of my school German, and we can 
understand each other fairly well. 

Maybe it is a good thing that my time 
is about filled up. I might think too 
much. Something set me thinking tho 
a spell ago. I was hunting through a 
box for a doll that the folks gave me 
when a child, for Dorothy had broken 
the one I got for her. I ran across some 
of the books and other things I had used 
in the school and you don’t know how 
funny they looked. There was a com- 
position book filled with writing that was 
as much prettier than mine is now, as 
print in the papers. I actually stopped 
and asked myself: “ Did you write all 
this stuff or aren’t you dreaming about 
it?” I couldn’t talk now like I wrote 
then any more than the Hungarians that 
live next door. I picked up a Latin 
grammar, but couldn’t remember the 
simplest sentence in it, and in the French 
Exercises all that I could make out was 
that non stands for no and oui for yes. 
I wasted about half an hour over that 
box, when I might have finished two 
pairs of pants any way. Yes, it was just 
a waste of time, for none of this is any 
good to me except the German, as I have 
said. In with the other books were some 
stories. I saved them and burned up the 
rest. A night or two after I took up one 
of the stories and thought I’d read a 
little, as it was something I had always 
liked a great deal when I was a girl— 
one of Scott’s novels, but I hadn’t gone 
through half a dozen pages before I was 
nearly asleep over it. I used to like 
Shakespeare’s plays, tho we had to read 
them in literature class. I bought a 
second-hand copy at a book store the 
other day, but it was as dry as Scott. 
Somehow, I don’t care a little bit for 
that sort of books any more. They’re 
too deep for me. What chance I get I 
read something light, like “The Fatal 
Wedding.” It is one of the best things 
I’ve had yet. “The Earl’s Secret” is 
another good one. 

I don’t go to church on Sunday, but 
my little girl goes to a Methodist mission 
a few blocks away from the house. It’s 
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not the clothes that makes me stay home, 
for I manage to look passable when I 
go out, but the teachers and other people 
would probably be asking questions that 
it is not necessary to answer. Such folks 
want to know too much about how you 
do and how you live. Then, too, some 
of them might know my family or my old 
friends. While I am perfectly respect- 
able and intend to be, I don’t care to have 
folks of my kind know the way I live or 
what I have to do for a living. I don’t 
work Sunday, tho, for it might look 
funny to Dorothy. Now she is old 
enough that she can go with me to one 
of the public parks in the afternoon after 
mission is out. That and reading are the 
ways I have to amuse me. Of course, I 
couldn’t go to the theater alone and I 
don’t have anybody keeping company 
with me. Once the man who brought me 
the work from the contractor and took it 
away, asked me to go with him to what 
he called a concert garden. He had al- 
ways acted civilly and as he had been 
coming with the clothes quite a while, we 
were enough acquainted that I thought 
there wouldn’t be any harm, so I went. 
They had some good music and we sat 
down at one of the tables. Most of the 
people around were drinking, but every- 
thing seemed to be all right, and when 
he asked if I wouldn’t have a glass of 
beer, I said “yes.” He called a waiter 
who brought two glasses. I had partly 
turned away from the table to listen to 
the music, but not so far but what I saw 
him drop some white powder into the 
glass he placed in front of me. I 
touched my lips to it and then told him it 
was so bitter that I guessed I wouldn’t 
drink it. He wanted me to take some- 
thing else, but I made some excuse and 
as soon as the band had stopped told 
him I would have to go home—I wasn’t 
feeling well. That opened my eyes and 
since then I have gone to no concert or 
other gardens and nowhere else with any 
man. 

Sometimes I wonder how it would 
seem if I should have the luck that you 
read about in the novels—get rich all of 
a sudden and have your fine house and 
carriage as some of the girls have that 
I used to go with. I don’t know as I 
would feel much better. I’ve been living 
this way so long that I wouldn’t really 
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know how to act if I was a lady. I have 
forgotten how to talk to such folks and I 
don’t suppose I could write a dozen 
words in a letter and spell them all 
properly, even if anybody could read 
all the writing. Somehow I seem out of 
that part of the world and don’t have any 
of the feeling about it I once had—ex- 
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cept when I think of Dorothy. I wish 
she could grow up and be a lady. Per- 
haps after a while my family will let her 
come and see them—they won’t now. If 
they do I am kind of hoping I can get 
them to adopt her. It will be hard for 
me, but it is where I know she ought to 
be. 


Ba.rimorg, Mp. 


Some Men and Some Books in England 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


R. HERBERT GLADSTONE 
has lately been taking an active 
part in a political campaign 

through some of the London divisions 
and appears to have astonished his audi- 
ences by his displays of ready and thrill- 
ing eloquence. Some of the meetings at 


which he spoke were’attended by a large 


number of Conservative partisans, who 
frequently interrupted Mr. Gladstone by 
very outspoken commentaries and by 
what no doubt they believed to be per- 
tinent and damaging questions, and in 
every instance Mr. Gladstone’s retorts, I 
am assured, bewildered those who inter- 
rupted him and made them the subjects 
of general laughter. 

For myself I was not in the least sur- 
prised to hear such accounts of Mr. 
Gladstone’s capacity as a political and 
popular orator. I had in former days 
some opportunities of hearing him ad- 
dress large assemblies in various parts 
of the country, and I have long been well 
convinced that he has in him all the quali- 
ties which enable a man to become a 
great popular and parliamentary orator. 
[ have always held that to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own habit of refraining generally 
from making himself a prominent figure 
in debate was due the fact that the coun- 
try at large had not come to appreciate 
his powers as a speaker. Of course it 
is easily to be understood that during 
the elder Gladstone’s lifetime the son was 
overshadowed by the father, but I have 
always been under the impression that 
Herbert Gladstone abstained from taking 


a frequent part in public meetings be- 
cause he had a modest fear that some 
of his utterances might be taken as ex- 
pressing the views of his illustrious 
father and thus might cause some tem- 
porary embarrassment. 

Herbert Gladstone might have been 
fairly described as holding in general the 
same political views as those of the elder 
Gladstone during the latest and greatest 
period of his fame, but with the qualifica- 
tion that Herbert Gladstone’s views were 
farther advanced and had been adopted 
at an earlier period. I know, for instance, . 
that Herbert Gladstone was a supporter 
of the principle of Home Rule for Ire- 
land before William Ewart Gladstone 
had yet been converted to a belief in that 
great political reform. My firm convic- 
tion is that if only political conditions 
and circumstances should happily force 
Herbert Gladstone into a more active 
course of public life than any he has 
hitherto adopted he is destined to make 
a great name for himself as a Parliamen- 
tary orator, as a statesman and as a 
leader of the Liberal cause. 

The name of Sir John Gorst, one of 
the Conservative representatives in Par- 
liament of Cambridge University, has 
lately been brought very prominently to 
the notice of the British public. Sir John 
Gorst, it would seem, has been thought 
by the leading personages of the Univer- 
sity to have become too much of a Lib- 
eral for the ancient ways of so learned 
a constituency and he has been some- 
what peremptorily invited to resign his 
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position and become a candidate for the 
suffrages of some other place if he de- 
sires to continue a member of the House 
of Commons. Sir John’s reply is firm 
and dignified and in every sense worthy 
of the man. He maintains that he has 
never changed his opinions since he was 
elected as representative of the Univer- 
sity twelve years ago; that he has carried 
into action all professions which he made 
when he was accepted as a candidate, 
and he points out that if the leaders of 
the Conservative party in Cambridge 
have under the influence of Mr. Cham- 
berlain changed their rules they can vote 
against him at the next election, but are 
not giving any reason whatever for his 
resignation of the place he holds. 

Sir John Gorst is one of the ablest 
and most enlightened men in the House 
of Commons. He has always been deep- 
ly interested in all subjects connected 
with public education and has rendered 
valuable service to every movement for 
the benefit of the working classes. I 
well remember that he was one of the 
English delegates at the great Inter- 
national Conference held at Berlin in 
1890 for the consideration of the labor 
question, and I heard much at the time 
about the impression he made on the 
Conference not only by his ability and 
knowledge of the subject but also be- 
cause of the facility and the accuracy 
with which he could express his ideas in 
the language of every Continental dele- 
gate with whom he came into conversa- 
tion. 

During my earlier years as a member 
of the House of Commons Sir John 
Gorst belonged to that small group of 
independent Conservatives which was 
known by the name of the Fourth Party 
and was led by the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill. Another living member of the 
Fourth Party is the present Prime Minis- 
ter, Mr. Arthur Balfour, and the third 
survivor is Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, 
who spent a few weeks last autumn in 
the seacoast village where I have for 
some time past found my health resort. 
I had many opportunities of enjoying 
the acquaintanceship of Sir John Gorst 
in the ofd days, and, altho our opinions 
differed widely on many important sub- 
jects, I was always an admirer of his 
honorable, independent character, his 
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great ability and his widely cultivated 


intellect. He held office more than once 
in a Conservative administration and 
was ever a sincere and an advanced Cor- 
servative in the true sense of the word. 
I venture to think that the enlightened 
opinion of the country on the one side 
of the political field as well as on the 
other will hold that Sir John Gorst has 
taken a rightful and dignified course in 
reply to the ungracious demand lately 
made upon him, and I hope and antici- 
pate that he has still before him a dis- 
tinguished and useful Parliamentary 
career. 

Most of my countrymen in the United 
States and many of my American read- 
ers as well will have heard with deep 
regret that Edmund Leamy,:one of the 
most distinguished among the Irish Na- 
tionalist members of Parliament, has 
passed away from this world. Mr. 
Leamy had been for some years suffer- 
ing from ill health and had lately been 
seeking rest, relief and cure at Pau, in 
France. All hopes of his recovery proved 
vain and the news of his death reached 
us a few days ago. 

Leamy was but fifty-six years of age 
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at the time of his death and might, under 
happier conditions, have yet rendered 
much service to the political cause and to 
the literature of his country. He was a 
man of most remarkable and varied gifts 
and of sweet, generous and noble nature. 
There was much of the poet in him and 
he did brilliant work as a journalist, 
while in the House of Commons or on 
the public platform he more than once 
proved himself to be a genuine orator. 
He spoke but rarely in the House and 
never desired to speak—hardly ever, in 
fact, spoke, unless when the interests of 
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his party or some strong impulse of his 
own called for his intervention in the 
debate. Members might have habitually 
attended the House for session after ses- 
sion without coming to know that the 
quiet and retiring Leamy was a genuine 
orator. But when the occasion called 
for him to speak or when some impulse 
of his own inspired him to address the 
House he could send forth a stream of 
eloquence, brightened by sunny touches 
of imagination, sweeping before it all 
obstructions caused by unreasoning ar- 
gument or erroneous statement, and could 
hold captive the attention of every 
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listener. Continued ill health it must 
have been, no doubt, which kept Leamy 
from making a greater mark on literature 
and on politics, or perhaps the attempt 
to cultivate both fields may have marred 
the continuity of effort, for I do not think 
I ever knew a man endowed with such a 
variety of gifts as Edmund Leamy who 
accomplished so little in the way of per- 
sonal fame. 

Leamy began his Parliamentary career 
under the leadership of Parnell and he 
held by that leadership to the end. He 
was one of the small group of Home 
Rule members who seceded with Parnell 
from the majority of the party at the time 
of the unhappy division in the ranks of 
the Nationalists. But Leamy never lost 
the personal friendship of those who had 
been his friends beforethe quarrel. He was 
thoroughly sincere himself and he could 
believe in the sincerity of men who dif- 
fered from him even on such a question, 
and he gave them full credit for having 
acted from motives as disinterested and 
pure as his own. My friendship with 
Leamy remained absolutely the same af- 
ter the split in the Home Rule Party as 
it had been before, and I have delightful 
but now melancholy memories of some 
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visits which he paid to me at different 


times in my place of retirement. The 
Irish people, whom he served so devoted- 
ly and at so much sacrifice to his own 
personal interests, will not forget him. 

“ Cartoons in Rhyme and Line” is the 
name of a book just published by Fisher 
Unwin for which I should think it is 
hardly necessary to bespeak public at- 
tention on either side of the Atlantic 
when once the names of its authors are 
made known. The book is a collection 
of humorous verses and cartoons, the 
author of the verses being Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, while the cartoons are drawn 
by the masterly hand of Mr. F. Carruth- 
ers Gould, whose unsurpassed skill as a 
caricaturist for the Westminster Gazette 
keeps the world amused and delighted. 
- Sir Wilfrid Lawson has long been known 
to political circles as one endowed with 
a rare gift for satirical verse-making 
which can bring a wrong argument or a 
pretentious sham te ridicule and yet has 
nothing in it malignant and never “ car- 
ries a heart-stain away on its blade.” 
None the fess is Sir Wilfrid Lawson an 
intensely earnest man. He is absolutely 
devoted to the movement for the pro- 
hibition of the sale of intoxicating drink, 


the cause with which he has most con- 
spicuously and continuously identified 
himself during the whole of his public 
career. He is a Liberal reformer of the 
most advanced order and an wuncom- 
promising opponent of Jingoism and the 
sort of foreign policy which Jingoism 
admires and promotes. He is intensely 
earnest in every cause which he takes 
up, and I can easily imagine some reader 
who had known of him only through the 
Parliamentary summary in the London 
daily papers taking it for granted that 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson must be far too se- 
rious a man ever to make or even to 
understand a joke. On the contrary, he 
is a man who, altho profoundly serious 
in all the great purposes of his life, has 
the richest and the readiest vein of hu- 
mor, can enliven the driest subject by his 
frequent flashes of wit and can show up 
a pompous, pretentious and fallacious 
speech from an antagonist by a sentence 
or two of effective ridicule. The House of 
Commons does not in general take to dis- 
courses on the suppression of the liquor 
trade, but it will listen to Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson whenever he rises to speak, be- 
cause it knows full well that he can 
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brighten any subject by his frequent 
flashes of humorous illustration. When 
two such men as Lawson and Carruthers 
Gould combine to amuse us, the one with 
his pen and the other with his pencil, we 
may confidently assume that we have a 
pleasant tine before us. 

“The Romance of Royalty” is the 
attractive name of a book lately written 
by Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, author of 
“Court Life Below Stairs,” “ Royalty 
Restored,” and many other popular 
works, and published by Messrs. Hutch- 
inson & Co. “The Romance of Royal- 
ty” is a remarkably interesting book 
and tells in vivid pages some strange 
stories which have for the reader the ad- 
ditional advantage of being perfectly 
true and having the full authority of 
official history. Mr. Molloy gets from 
authentic records and State papers the 
story of events which came to pass in 
some of the royal families of Europe, and 
by bringing them before us in his own 
attractive style and dealing with them as 
if they were imaginative romance he con- 
trives to hold his readers in continuous 
wonder and delight. The story, for in- 
stance, which he tells us of the strange 
companionship formed for so many years 
between Wagner, the illustrious com- 
poser, and Ludwig the Second, King of 
Bavaria, would be set down as utterly 
incredible and impossible if it were given 
to the world by a professed romancist as 
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mere romance; but Mr. Molloy tells us 
nothing which cannot be vouched for as 
actual fact and was not, indeed, well 
known to those of us who can carry 
their recollections back for some thirty 
years or so of European history. Lud- 
wig the King might have been a per- 
fectly happy man if he had only been 
born a poor artist, and on the other hand 
he might have been a good king if he 
had only been born with no passion for 
art and no desire to impoverish his coun- 
try by the raising of vast palaces and the 
squandering of immense treasures for 
the indulgence of his mania for artistic 
display. He accomplished, however, 
one great achievement in his life when 
by his helping hand he contributed to- 
ward the success of the greatest musical 
composer born to the modern world. The 
story of Isabella of Castille, that Queen 
of Spain whose accession to the throne 
brought about a domestic war which 
within the memory of living men 
drenched the soil of Spain for years and 
years in blood, is another of those 
romances of royalty and of reality which 
Mr. Molloy gives to his readers in his 
latest work. The critic may find fault 
with the exuberance of Mr. Molloy’s 
style here and there, but I venture to 
think that even the most exacting critic 
who opens the book will have to read it 
from the beginning to the end. 
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The Coprid Beetle 


BY IVAN SWIFT 


THe dragon drinks at the fount of noon, 
The cicades sing in the tree; 
The night-moth sips at the flower-of-the- 
moon,— 
But only a coprid beetle am I 
And a coprid beetle I’d be. 


They plume and prate of a sun and star, 
And the work of a worm called Man; 
But the road to the realm is rough and far. 
There’s work in the dark and dirt for me— 

I'll be what a beetle can. 


My mother a coprid beetle born— 
My sons will be no more. 
We work, nor worry—no work we scorn. 
There’s peace in the crypt of the coprid cave,— 
What more in the Ultimate Shore? 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

To be prepared for war is one of the 
most effectual means of preserving peace. 
—Speech to both Houses of Congress, 
January 8th, 1790. 

JOHN ADAMS. 


The state of society has so long been 
disturbed, the sense of moral and re- 
‘ ligious obligations so weakened, public 
faith and national honor have been so 
impaired, respect to treaties has been so 
diminished and the law of nations has 
lost so much of its force, while pride, 
ambition, avarice and violence have been 
so long unrestrained, there remains no 
reasonable ground on which to raise an 
expectation that a commerce without pro- 
tection or defense will not be plundered. 
We should make every exertion to pro- 
tect our commerce and to place our coun- 
try in a suitable posture of defense.— 
First Annual Message, 1797. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

The protection of our citizens, the 
spirit and honor of our country, require 
at times that force should be interposed. 
—Fifth Annual Message, 1805. 

JAMES MADISON. 


A nation proud of its rights and con- 
scious of its strength has no choice but 
an exertion of the one in support of the 
other.—Fifth Annual Message, 1813. 

JAMES MONROE. 

Great naval resources should be fos- 
tered in time of peace as a powerful en- 
gine of annoyance to bring a war to a 
speedy and honorable termination.— 
First Inaugural Address, 1817. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

It is only by an effective militia that 
we can bid defiance to foreign aggres- 
sion.—I'irst Annual Message, 1825. 
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Shield Reversed 
By the Presidents of the United States 
COMPILED BY GARDNER RICHARDSON 


[Mr. Richardson was not satisfied that the quotations from the twenty-five Presi- 
dents of the United States in behalf of peace, which we printed in our Christmas issue, 
fairly represented their position; and he adds the following on the other side. 
eontradiction is less real than apparent, as we show in the editorial columns.—EDITOoR. ] 
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ANDREW JACKSON. 


The gradual increase of our navy, 
whose flag has displayed in distant climes 
our skill in navigation and our fame in 
arms, the preservation of our forts, ar- 
senals and dockyards, are so plainly pre- 
scribed by prudence that I should be ex- 
cused for omitting their mention sooner 
than for enlarging on their importance. 
—First Inaugural Address, 1829. 


MARTIN VAN BUREN. 


The rapid increase and wide expansion 
of our commerce, the absolute necessity 
of a naval force for its protection, the 
recollection of its former exploits and 
the anticipation of its future triumphs 
whenever opportunity presents itself— 
all seem to point to the navy as a proper 
object of legislative encouragement.— 
Second Annual Message, 1838. 


WILLIAM H. HARRISON. 


Long the defender of my country’s 
rights in the field, I trust that my fellow 
citizens will not see any indication that 
their rights in the field will ever be sac- 
rificed or the honor of the nation tar- 
nished by any admission on the part of 
their Chief Magistrate unworthy of their 
former glory. — Inaugural Address, 
184I. 

JOHN TYLER. 


In regard to foreign nations my policy 
will be justice on our part to all, sub- 
mitting to injustice from none. While I 
shall cultivate the relations of amity with 
all, it will be my most imperative duty to 
see that the honor of the country shall 
sustain no blemish. With a view to this, 
our military defenses will become a mat- 
ter of anxious  solicitude—IJnaugural 
Address, 1841. 
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JAMES K. POLK. 


A preliminary and paramount duty 
obviously consists in the protection of 
our national interests from encroachment 
or sacrifice and our national honor from 
reproach. In their vigilant vindication 
collision and conflict with foreign Pow- 
ers may sometimes become unavoidable. 
—Second Annual Message, 1846. 


ZACHARY TAYLOR. 

The army and navy, lately employed 
with so much distinction. on active serv- 
ice, will be maintained in the highest con- 
dition of efficiency—ZJnaugural Address, 
1849. 

MILLARD FILLMORE. 

Every independent nation must be 
presumed to be able to defend its posses- 
sions.—Second Annual Message, 1851. 

FRANKLIN PIERCE. 


No American citizen can wander so 
far from home that the agent whom he 
shall leave behind in the place which I 
now occupy will not see that no rude 
hand of power or tyrannical passion is 
laid upon him with impunity.—/naugural 
Address, 1853. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 


A government which is either unable 
or unwilling to redress the wrongs to its 
citizens is derelict to its highest duties. 
—Third Annual Message, 1859. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


While the armored vessels in our navy 
completed, and in service, may be relied 
upon for harbor defense and coast serv- 
ice, others of greater strength and ca- 
pacity will be necessary for cruising 
purposes and to maintain our rightful 
position on the ocean.—Third Annual 
Message, 1863. 

ANDREW JOHNSON. 

An increase of navy yard facilities is 
recommended as a measure which will 
in the event of war be promotive of 
economy and security—Fourth Annual 
Message, 1868. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT. 

I would protect the citizen wherever 
his rights are jeopardized or the flag of 
our country floats—First Inaugural 
Address, 1869. 

RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 

Ships of the proper construction and 

equipment to be of the greatest efficiency 
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in case of maritime war is a just subject 
of national pride—Fourth Annual Mes- 
sage, 1880. 

JAMES A. GARFIELD. 

In the language of my predecessor, I 
believe it to be the right “ and duty of the 
United States to assert and maintain such 
supervision and authority over any inter- 
oceanic canal across the isthmus that 
connects North and South America as 
will protect our national interest.”—Jn- 
augural Address, 1887. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 

I cannot too strongly urge upon you 
my conviction that every consideration 
of national safety, economy and honor 
imperatively demands a thorough re- 
habilitation of our navy.—Third Annual 
Message, 1881. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


The nation that cannot resist aggres- 
sion is constantly exposed to it. Its for- 
eign policy is of necessity weak and its 
negotiations are conducted with disad- 
vantage because it is not in condition to 
enforce the terms dictated by its sense 
of right and justice—First Inaugural 


Address, 1885. 
BENJAMIN HARRISON. 
The great Powers will not expect us 
to look kindly upon any- project that 
would leave us subject to the dangers of 


a hostile observation or environment. 
Our citizens in all countries and in many 
islands of the sea demand and will have 
our adequate care.—I/naugural Address, 
1889. 

WILLIAM M’KINLEY. 

Military service under a common flag 
and for a righteous cause has strength- 
ened the national spirit and served to 
cement more closely than ever the fra- 
ternal bonds between every section of 
the country.—Second Annual Message, 
1898. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Every Power engaged in war will 
know the strength of our naval power 
and the promptitude with which we may 
bring it into service, and will pay due 
consideration to that argument. We 
cannot afford a let-up in this great work. 
To stand still means to go back. There 
should be no cessation in adding to the 
effective fighting strength of the fleet— 
First Annual Message, 1903. 








Frederic Mistral 


BY ALVAN F. SANBORN 


{Our readers will remember that the Nobel Prize of $40,000 for the greatest work in 
idealistic literature was this year divided between Frédéric Mistral, the Provencal poet 
and pbilologist, and José Echegaray, the Spanish dramatist, and they will therefore be 
interested in the following account of the former.—EDITOR.] 


N consecrating all his Nobel Prize 
money to Provence, Frédéric Mistral 
explains better than any one could 

do it for him the significance of his long, 
useful and beautiful career. From the 
time when, with Théodore Aubanel, Jean 
Brunet, Anselme Mathieu, Joseph Rou- 
manille, Alphonse Tavau and Paul Giéra, 
he founded the Society of the Félibrige 
(over the semi-centennial of which he 
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presided at Fontrégune last May) to the 
present moment, his governing purpose 
has been the restitution to their ancient 
glory and beauty of the life, literature 
and language of Provence. Hence he 
has remained “ solitary and puissant ” in 
his mas provencal at Maillane, village of 
cypresses. Paris, with its fatal faculty of 
drawing all things unto itself, has had no 
influence upon him. He has preferred 
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consistently the sunlight of his blue- 
kyed province to the capital’s glitter 
ind gaud. 

The publication of Miréio (Mireille) 
—which he wrote because he could not 
bear to hear “gentlemen” rail at the 
Provencal peasants and their native 
tongue—of Calendal, Nerto, Ponémo 
don Rose, Lis Islo d'Or and La Réino 
Jano; the compilation of his Dictionary 
of the Dialects of Southern France, 
which motived in part his selection for 
the Nobel Prize by the Swedish Acad- 
emy*; the reintroduction of the heroic 
drama into the amphitheaters of Orange, 
Nimes and Arles, and the opening of 
the Museum of Provencal Antiquities 
(Muséon Arlaten) at Arles are the mile- 
stones in the life journey of a traveler 
who has never turned aside for a moment 
from his chosen route and who presents 
to-day the rare and edifying spectacle of 
a man who at seventy-four is loyal to the 
ideals he had at twenty-four. 

The Museum of Arles is the spoiled 
child, so to speak, of Mistral’s old age, 
if it is fair to refer to the old age of a 


*“ The Academy considers it to be its duty 
also to crown your philological works.” 
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man who has the clear eye, the erect car- 
riage and the contagious enthusiasm of 
youth. He can refuse it nothing. For a 
decade now almost he has lavished upon 
it not only his affection and his money, 
but the time, the energy and the verve 
he formerly gave to his literary work. 
As he wrote Mireille because he was 
indignant at the slurs cast upon his loved 
soil and language, so he founded this 
museum (which he intends less as a col- 
lection of works of art than as a collec- 
tion of the objects used by the ancestors 
in their everyday life) because he was 
indignant at seeing his province de- 
spoiled of its hereditary household treas- 
ures by foreign collectors or their emis- 
saries. He has been tireless in going 
about soliciting exhibits among the 
peasantry and landed gentry of the re- 
gion, and, being worshiped as a god al- 
most in the entire Midi, he has procured 
thus many Provengal curiosities which 
no other person could have procured. 
Maurice Barrés, who has endeavored 
(fitfully and somewhat over-ostenta- 
tiously, as is his wont) to inculcate on 
French Lorraine the cult of the soil and 
of the dead (“ de la terre et des morte”), 





Les Mireilles de Sainte-Marie. 





Arles 
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visited Mistral at Maillane half a dozen 
years ago. In his account of this visit 
he included a couple of Mistral’s collect- 
ing experiences which merit repetition 


now. 
Thus: 


“Last Tuesday, the great event in the life 
of Mistral, was the finding of a Provencal 
bed for his museum. He had long searched 
bootlessly among the aristocratic families, 
when some one suggested to him a certain 
joiner of Beaucaire. He watched the joine. 
at his work and, having assured himself that 
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he was familiar with the ancient processes, al- 
most lost since machine-made furniture has 
come in, he gave his order: a bed of the old 
style with the traditional decoration, -which he 
described in detail. ‘But I have made for 
myself the very bed you describe,’ said the 
joiner. ‘I did it in my spare moments; it 
took me months and months.’ This bed which 
Louis Noailles of Beaucaire had thus cre- 
ated had the conventional carved ornaments, 
the billing and cooing ring-doves, the soup 
tureen (the family graal n’est-ce-pas?) and 
the gardening tools all interlaced and dis- 
posed in a rustic Louis XV fashion. It was 
his masterpiece. And when he knew that he 
would be allowed to place it in the Arles Mu- 
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seum he shed tears of joy. With the ap- 
proval of all his family he refused to accept 
more than a nominal price for it, since figur- 
ing in the Provencal collection was to him a 
glorification of his labor; it gave a meaning 
and a value to his whole life. 

“Tt is the plain people,’ observed Mistral, 
‘the peasants, who respond most readily to our 
solicitations. The rich, either because they 
know the value of antiquities, or because they 
have a clearer and hence a narrower concep- 
tion of property, are incapable of these beauti- 
fully reckless generosities.’ You say 
to yourselves, perhaps, ‘I would prefer a 
poem, a new “Calendal” from Mistral.’ This is 
because you have not reflected upon his exact 
role. Mistral is an apostle, a stirrer of the 
love of the soil and of the dead. But if you 
must have a written work, one book more, per- 
suade this poet to annotate the catalog of his 
museum. 

“The most attractive note Mistral could 
place in the margin of the catalog of which 
we dream would tell how he obtained the 
charming feminine costumes, especially the 
Arlesian droulets (kept at the museum in an 
odoriferous cypress wardrobe), those little 
mantles with long skirts which we find in 
Watteau, and which were the ceremonial dress 
at the courts of the emperors in the fourteenth 
century. 

“ Mistral was at a watering place, an ob- 
scure station, for the small gentry (village 
mayors, prosperous farmers and the like), 
where one wants for nothing. Between Pro- 
vencgaux each one talks of his affairs. At 
table the poet told his dream of collecting 
the ancient household furnishings and utensils 
of Provence before they should be hopelessly 
dispersed. His table companions listened, ap- 
proved and set forth with him to take their 
coffee in the village. During the meal a lit- 
tle old woman had followed the words of 
Mistral with the closest attention. He had 
remarked her by reason of her singular face, a 
veritable archbishop’s visage. When the 
party was merrily reassembled in the village 
café this little old woman entered, quite 
alone. Mistral rose and, saluting her, in- 
vited her to take a cup of coffee. ‘ Monsieur 
Mistral,’ she answered, ‘go back to these 
Marseilles ladies. You should not leave their 
society for me; you do me too much honor. I 
am an insignificant person.’ He _ insisted 
gayly, and when she was seated: 

“What beautiful things you said at din- 
ner, Monsieur Mistral!’ 

“* What do you mean?’ 

“* About the museum you want to make.’ 

“*Tt gave you pleasure? I’m very glad to 
hear it.’ . 

“* And I too, perhaps, can give you pleas- 


ure. 
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“* How is that? Tell me, pray.’ 

“*T was a domestic thirty years in the fam- 
ily of M. le Comte de X——, who had no chil- 
dren; he left me all his furniture; the drawers 
were full of ancient costumes. When you 
come to Marseilles you have only to help your- 
self.’ 7 


Seriously as Mistral takes his Provence, 
he does not take himself too seriously 
or his relations thereto. He is as modest 
regarding everything that pertains to 
himself as he is vain of whatever pertains 
to his province. He is reported as saying 
that it is because the Provengal language 
secured him the Nobel Prize that he 
turns the Prize over to Provence. 
Whether he said it or not, it is very like 
him. He possesses an eminently serene 
and large philosophy that renders it im- 
possible for him to exaggerate his own 
importance. This fine modesty and this 
noble philosophy are well expressed in 
the following letter regarding the future 
of the “decentralization” movement to 
a fellow littérateur, Raoul Aubry: 


“The honor done me in attributing to me 
the direction of this palingenesis is, to say the 
least, exaggerated. When a serious inevit- 
able evolution manifests itself in history per- 
sons are only tools. The young men who in 
all countries aspire to a new condition which 
will bestow on them enthusiasm, liberty of ac- 
tion and the joy of living have been conducted 
to this exaltation of soul by their lassitude 
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with banality, this modern form of all the 
servitudes. 

“Tf some among them choose to salute me 
as a protagonist it is because they have read 
in my works certain independent refrains 
which respond to their desiderata. But what 
constitutes the force of this regionalist move- 
ment (Federalist movement if you prefer) 
which is everywhere manifest is the fact that 
it has no leader, that it is the expression of 
untrammeled wills, that it comes at its ap- 
pointed season like the plants of the soil and 
the exhalations of the sun. It is useless for the 
adepts of politics to pretend to see nothing in 
all this. The day will come when the young 
wave—which they are pleased to take for a 
smile of the sea—will suddenly bound forward 
and sweep from the deck the trash that en- 
cumbers it. 

“ What are the practical means for organiz- 
ing the future—that is to say, the new France? 
Let us not be solicitors to teach the vita nuova 
to those who will know how to acquire it. 
Does the cicada which sleeps in the depths of 
the soil before piercing its crust disturb itself 
about the manner in which it will exist in the 
land of light? ‘Take up thy bed and walk!’ 
said Christ to the paralytic, and he walked 
because he had faith. Let us plow and sow; 
this is enough to keep us busy. When the 
grain shall be ripe the harvesters with their 
sickles will come.” 


The writer of these words is an indi- 
vidual first and a poet afterward. Great 
artist tho he be, he has never for a mo- 
ment lost the man in the artist. 

Decize, Nievre, France. 


The Round Tower 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER 


First, books for erudition; 

Shelved records of man’s thought, 
Enshrined in fitting splendor, 

With art the masters wrought. 


And then, for contemplation, 
A den with broad divan; 
Where one who thinks and reasons 
May work, or play and plan. 


And last, a windowed outlook, 
Whence vale and hill ascend 

Toward sky and stars and sunset, 
Where man and time must end. 


Three cycles, rising higher, 
Reveai the builder’s plan— 
Books, thought and aspiration— 
Fit sheath for rounded man. 
New Yor« Crrv. 





Rhode Island’s Political Debasement 


BY ROBERT GRIEVE 


PrIvATE SECRETARY TO GOVERNOR GARVIN OF RHonE ISLAND 


HE so-called Republican landslide 
in the nation and the concur- 
rent election at the same time of 

Democratic Governors in Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, Minnesota, Montana 
and Colorado, with pluralities for 
Roosevelt in those State, have so en- 
grossed public attention that the pe- 
culiar conditions existing politically in 
Rhode Island have not received the 
notice their importance warrants. For 
two years Dr. Lucius F. C. Garvin has 
been the Democratic Governor of 
Rhode Island, and at the election of 
November 8, 1904, he only failed of an 
election by 856 votes out of a total of 
74,460. He had 8,126 more votes than 


were cast for Parker, while his Repub- 
lican opponent had 7,784 


less than 
Roosevelt. This result is as surpris- 
ing as any other happening of this phe- 
nomenal election and has elements in 
it which make it of much more than 
local interest. 

Dr. Garvin has been the Democratic 
candidate for Governor four tintes. In 
1901 he was defeated by a vote of 25,- 
575 to 19,038, but in 1902 he was elected 
by 32,279 to 24,541, and in 1903 by 30,- 
279 to 29,275, while at the recent elec- 
tion he was defeated by a vote of 33,821 
to 32,965, a plurality for his opponent 
of 856. The meaning of these figures 
is that Governor Garvin has success- 
fully fought the Republican machine 
in his State, winning two elections, and, 
altho defeated, scoring a great moral 
victory in the last election. He has ac- 
complished this without money; with 
the organization of his party at 
times badly demoralized and never 
working in harmony under his leader- 
ship; with his opponents, the Repub- 
lican State leaders, in possession of all 
the offices, civil, military and judicial, 
and likewise provided with a superb 
organization, in command of one of 
the most astute political managers in 
the country—General Charles R. Bray- 
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ton, with the leading newspaper in 
the State, the Providence Journal, con- 
stantly opposed to him, misrepresent- 
ing his position and vilifying him per- 
sonally ; while, in addition, the Repub- 
lican machine has had at its command 
unlimited amounts of money—having 
Senator Nelson W. Aldrich to call 
upon—which, to say the least, was ex- 
pended freely, if not judiciously, in the 
State campaigns of 1903 and 1904. 
During the two years he has been in 
office, 1903-1904, Governor Garvin has 
been entirely shorn of executive au- 
thority, neither having the appointing 
power, the right of veto, nor the power 
of approving legislative acts; but he 
has exercised, nevertheless, a greater 
influence on the conscience and intelli- 
gence of the State than any Governor 
who has preceded him or than any 
public man in the previous history of 
the State. For sixteen years previous 
to his election as Governor he was a 
member of the State Legislature— 
elected as a Democrat—and constantly 
agitated for political equality and for 
tk. rights of the people. As Rhode 
Island has always been backward in 
regard to these matters, he had a large 
field for agitation, but very little hope 
of success; consequently he was re- 
garded for many years as a sort of 
political .Don Quixote, whose antics 
were subjects for mirth and derision, 
but were not to be taken seriously. 
Gradually, however, it began to dawn 
upon the popular consciousness that 
the derided “ Doctor,” as he was usual- 
ly called, was accomplishing something, 
and the credit of securing the exten- 
sion of the suffrage to foreign-born 
citizens in 1888, the passage of the ten- 
hour, weekly payment and labor bu- 
reau laws, and a great deal of labor and 
other legislation were more largely due 
to his efforts than to those of any 
other man or, indeed, group of men. As 
a result the common people and those 
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of independent proclivities came to be- 
lieve in him, with the consequence 
that when an opportunity came he was 
elected Governor on his own personal 
record and character. 

Handicapped as he was as Gover- 
nor, with no real power, Governor Gar- 
vin has during his two terms exerted 
a unique and telling influence. By spe- 
cial messages, by magazine and other 
articles for the press, but particularly 
by speeches delivered on every pos- 
sible occasion, before church clubs, at 
society and organization dinners, at 
public school and college functions, he 
has, aided therein by the prestige of 
his office as Governor, kept up a con- 
stant and telling fight, which has re- 
sulted in making the political condi- 
tions of the State better known than 
ever before. These tactics worried the 
Republican managers more than any- 
thing that ever happened before in the 
State, and they dreaded their contin- 
uance. 

The strenuous efforts to defeat Gov- 
ernor Garvin in the elections of 1903 
and 1904 were due largely to the de- 
termination on the part of the Repub- 
licans to get rid of him at all costs as a 
State official, so as to minimize the 
force of the blows he was dealing them. 
They attempted to make an _ issue 
against him in 1903 on the ground that 
he was “ defaming the State,” but al- 
tho this shibboleth had some weight 
with the ignorant and unthinking, and 
those whose interests led them to take 
that view, it did not prevent his elec- 
tion in that year.. When it is consid- 
ered that the Republicans are said on 
good authority to have spent in this cam- 
paign in the State $200,000 in a variety of 
ways, among them being expenditures 
for uniforming marching clubs and for 
torchlight processions; for political 
neetings; for control of certain sec- 
tions of the foreign-born voters; for 
nducing the liquor interests and the 
law and order interests to act with 
them ; for the influence of all the “‘ pow- 
rs that prey ”; for bringing about re- 
ligious and race animosities that would 
help their cause; for direct bribery of 
voters, and, last but not least, for cor- 
rupting Democratic leaders and Demo- 
cratic election officials—and that like- 
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wise the national ticket helped him— 
Governor Garvin’s defeat by only 856 
votes on November 8th was in reality, 
in view of all these circumstances, a 
great moral victory, which is not even 
surpassed by Folk in Missouri, La Fol- 
lette in Wisconsin, Douglas in. Massa- 
chusetts, Adams in Colorado, Toole in 
Montana or Johnson in Minnesota. 

With an outward appearance of re- 
spectability Rhode Island is probably 
as corrupt politically as any State in 
the Union. Tampering with the ma- 
chinery of election has never in the 
past been conspicuous and glaring as 
in Pennsylvania, there has not been 
the palpable fraud in elections that has 
occurred in New York City, and there 
has been no wholesale boodling such 
as has taken place in St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati and elsewhere, but Rhode Island 
has been absolutely in the control of a 
boss who by means of his political ma- 
chine has been able to despoil the peo- 
ple of all the public franchises and to 
pass any legislation he saw fit. There 
has been very little petty grafting, but 
the large results have been, because of 
these conditions, obtained even more 
effectively than elsewhere. Conse- 
quently “ Rhode Island is more thor- 
oughly in the grasp of the capitalistic 
exploiters, whose aim is the control of 
government for their own enrichment 
by the securing of public franchises, 
than any State in the Union.” 

In order to retain their power the 
Rhode Island Republicans in the late 
election adopted all the objectionable 
tactics for corrupting the people and 
controlling elections that have pre- 
vailed elsewhere, so that even now the 
State cannot boast that in these re- 
spects it is better than the worst of 
the politically corrupt, while the out- 
look for the future is ominous. 

In Rhode Island American Demo- 
cratic ideas have never prevailed ex- 
cept in the early colonial history. The 
system of government has always been 
an aristocratic oligarchy, with: a con- 
stant effort on the part of thé Democ- 
racy to fight its way out, but’thus far 
without permanent success... Neither 
manhood suffrage nor equality of rep- 
resentation in the Legislature has ever 
existed in the State, and these facts ex- 
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plain the existing low political condi- 
tions. A property qualification for vot- 
ing has always existed. In 1842, when 
the present State constitution was 
adopted in place of the King Charles 
the Second charter under which the 
colony and State had been governed 
from 1663, the property qualification 
was somewhat modified, to the extent 
that non-taxpaying citizens of native 
birth were given a limited right of suf- 
frage, while foreign-born citizens were 
not allowed to vote unless they owned 
real estate. Through the efforts chief- 
ly of Dr. Garvin this discrimination as 
to the foreign-born citizens was re- 
moved by an amendment to the State 
constitution passed in 1888. At pres- 
ent there are three classes of voters, 
real estate, personal property and reg- 
istry. The property voters can exer- 
cise the suffrage on all questions and 
for all officials, but the registry voters 
cannot vote on any questions involving 
the expenditure of money in any town 
or city nor for members of the city 
councils in any of the five cities in the 


State. One effect of this system is that 


while the cities elect Democratic 
mayors they at the same time elect Re- 
publican aldermen and councilmen. 

Sometimes it has been assumed by 
writers on municipal reform that if the 
suffrage could be restricted to “ those 
who have a stake in the community ” 
we would have better government, but 
the examples of the Rhode Island cities 
do not bear out this theory. On the 
contrary, the city council of the city of 
Providence has been exceedingly rec- 
reant in caring for the city’s interests, 
and has nearly always favored instead 
of opposing the public franchise ex- 
ploiters. 

The inequality of representation is 
the chief means by which the Repub- 
lican machine maintains itself in 
power. In the current discussion of 
State matters brought about by Gov- 
ernor Garvin’s campaigns the past two 
years it has become common to refer 
to the small towns as “rotten bor- 
oughs.” This is a very good charac- 
terization, as the Rhode Island con- 
stituencies so named exhibit the same 
phenomena as their English prototypes 
did previous to the passage of the Re- 
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form  Bill—namely, _ representation 
given to a locality with a very small 
population equal to a locality with hun- 
dreds of times greater population. 
Every town and city in the State is 
given one Senator, but as the city of 
Providence had a population in’ Ig00 
of 175,597, while the town (ship) of 
West Greenwich had only 606, the in- 


‘equality of the representation is very 


apparent. In 1902 twenty small towns, 
with a population of 36,672 and 8,934 
enrolled voters, elected Republican 
Senators by a total of 3,855 votes, while 
the rest of the State elected the other 
19 Senators. (In 1900 the State had a 
population of 428,556, and in 1902 the 
number of enrolled voters was 78,542, 
of whom 59,792 voted for candidates for 
Governor.) The Senate consists of 39 
members, and practically governs the 
State like an Executive Committee; 
consequently the twelfth part of the 
entire population, which resides in 
these sparsely settled country town 
(ships), is actually in control of the 
State government. 

The Rhode Island Legislature has 
always had executive powers. It elects 
the greater part of all civil and crim- 
inal officers, all commissioners, as well 
as the judges and clerks of the inferior 
and supreme courts; and its power of 
legislation is absolutely untrammeled, 
since the Governor has no veto power 
over legislation, nor do legislative acts 
require his signature to be valid. Un- 
til 1901 the Governor did have some 
appointing power, including the right 
to name some commissioners and a few 
department heads, but in that year a 
law was passed practically taking away 
all his appointing power. This law 
provides that the Governor can “ ap- 
point ” these officials, but if the Sen- 
ate fails to “advise and consent” 
within three days then the Senate itself 
can proceed to elect. The only civil 
appointment left by this law wholly in 
the Governor’s own control was that 
of his private secretary. The Senate 
only “confirmed” seven of Governor 
Garvin’s appointments in 1903, of 
whom five were women serving with- 
out salary, one was his Republican pre- 
decessor in office, and only one was a 
Democratic voter; while in 1901 none 
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of his appointments was confirmed. 
This condition of the law makes the 
Senate more than ever the seat of 
power, and renders the Governor a 
mere figurehead, subject to the whim, 
so far as his appointments are con- 
cerned, of the twenty Senators elected 
by one-twelfth of the population. 

While the Governor is theoretically 
supposed to enforce the laws, he is by 
this vicious supremacy of the Senate 
deprived of any power to do so. Dur- 
ing Governor Garvin’s first year this 
was illustrated by the action of the 
Commissioner of Industrial Statistics, 
who defied the Governor’s authority 
and was sustained by the Legislature, 
which changed the law for this pur- 
pose; by the case of the factory inspec- 
tors, who, when complaints were made 
of the non-enforcement of factory laws, 
were out of reach of discipline by the 
Governor, as he could not remove 
them; and by the existence of noto- 
rious gambling places in several of 
the towns, which, as the Governor had 
no control over the sheriffs, he was 
powerless to suppress. 

By means of the conditions thus 
briefly outlined the Republican ma- 
chine in Rhode Island has been able 
to control the State thoroughly for 
many years. The boss has always been 
able to dominate the twenty small 
towns, either by money, “ influence,” 
the giving of office or the conferring 
of favors. Intrenched as he is, the task 
of dislodging him and his machine is 
almost hopeless. He has, meanwhile, 
proceeded to still further strengthen 
his position in the past few years by 
practically abolishing local self-govern- 
ment in the principal cities. This has 
been accomplished by the creation of 
police commissions, independent of 
local authority, and owing their ap- 
pointment nominally to the Governor, 
but actually to the Senate. Such com- 
missions are now in existence in the 
cities of Providence and Newport and 
the town of Tiverton, and probably 
more will be created at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 

Another usurpation of local self-gov- 
ernment in the interest of the dominant 
machine was the creation of a Board 
of Canvassers and Registration in the 
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city of Providence by an act of the 
State Legislature some years ago. 
This board is now to all intents and 
purposes a part of the Republican ma- 
chine, and was openly used during the 
campaign as an agency to control the 
voters, and at the last election to help 
carry the day for the Republican can- 
didates. In the city of Providence the 
Police Commission was likewise used 
to aid the Republican machine by forc- 
ing into office at Democratic caucuses, 
through its patrolmen, wardens and 
clerks who were not the choice of that 
party, but the choice of the Board of 
Canvassers. 

In 1901 the General Assembly cre- 
ated a State Returning Board to count 
“ officially ” the ballots cast for State 
officers, members of Congress and 
Presidential electors. This board as 
now constituted is composed of four 
Republicans and one so-called Demo- 
crat, who was elected by the Senate to 
the position in opposition to the pro- 
tests of leading Democrats, Governor 
Garvin having named another man. 
The chairman of the board is the chair- 
man of the Republican State Central 
Committee and was the active mana- 
ger of the recent campaign. From its 
finding there is no appeal, and conse- 
quently the board has the power to 
count out any candidate without being 
called in question officially. With all 
power in its hands the Republican ma- 
chine can by means of this board insure 
a victory to itself in case of emergency 
should other devices earlier in the game 
fail to produce the desired result. 

The count by the Returning Board 
of the vote for Congressman in the first 
Rhode Island district began Novem- 
ber 9th and ended November 29th. The 
total vote cast, as shown by this count, 
was 39,255, of which Daniel L. D. 
Granger, the Democratic nominee, had 
15,583; Judge John H. Stiness, the Re- 
publican nominee, had 15,450; Rev. 
George A. Conibear, the Prohibition 
nominee, had 469, while there were 
4,158 blank ballots and 3,595 defective 
ballots. It is the settled belief of many 
people in the State that the board 
started in on a deliberate attempt to 
count out Mr. Granger, whose plural- 
ity by the warden’s count was said by 
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the newspapers on the morning after 
election to be 183, but was later found 
by corrected returns to be 270, and 
that this count-out was only prevented 
by an aroused public opinion, many 
citizens of all parties expressing them- 
selves vigorously against such tactics. 
The method pursued by the board was 
to throw out “ defective” ballots, and 
through means of tallies kept by watch- 
ers of the count in the interest of Mr. 
Granger it was ascertained that doubt- 
ful votes were being accepted for the 
Republican candidate while exactly 
similar, or not so doubtful, ones were 
being rejected for the Democratic can- 
didate. The scandal growing out of 
such a barefaced attempt to count out 
Mr. Granger was evidently feared for 
its future political effect, and a halt was 
called, as is evident from the fact that 
the last part of the count was a hurried 
one, with no attempt to find “ defec- 
tives.” 

This condition of affairs here de- 
picted as existing in Rhode Island has 
been used to further certain well un- 
derstood ends. First, according to 


Boss Brayton, to keep the Republican 
office holders in the enjoyment of their 


jobs. That is the acknowledged rea- 
son given by him to explain why he 
had the law passed taking away the 
Governor’s power of appointment. He 
did not propose to have a Democratic 
Governor drop a single Republican out 
of his position. 

The second and main object which 
these conditions have been used to ac- 
complish has been the securing of fran- 
chises for the public service corpora- 
tions. While General Brayton has 
been the resident boss of the Repub- 
lican machine, Senator Aldrich has 
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been the real power—the source of 
supplies—and to him consequently has 
the benefit accrued in the shape of the 
United States Senatorship and the 
street railway franchises. He organ- 
ized in 1893 the street railway syndi- 
cate, which acquired possession of all 
the local street railway lines, equipped 
them with electricity and increased 
their capitalization from two and a half 
millions to forty millions, while only 
increasing their length threefold. At 
the behest of the Senator, without 
doubt, but through the boss and the 
machine, the rotten borough Legisla- 
ture passed exclusive franchises and 
special laws of the nature of contracts 
which, according to their terms, can- 
not be repealed, except by consent of 
the street railroad company.  In- 
trenched by special privilege in this 
manner the railroad syndicate has 
made millions of dollars in profits and 
by stock issues after the methods of 
“high finance,” out of which the pro- 
moters, Senator Aldrich among the 
number, have become millionaires. 
Rhode Island voted for Senator Al- 
drich and the Republican machine at 
the late election, but only because many 
of the people were deceived, some scared 
and not a few bought. At the same 
time Governor Garvin polled a great 
vote, probably enough to elect him if 
they had been fairly counted at the 
polling places, and certainly enough to 
have elected him in any other than a 
Presidential year. These facts give 
assurance that despite the un-Ameri- 
can conditions existing in the State the 
people are at last awake and are pre- 
pared to give battle for decent govern- 
ment and against present political de- 
basement. 
Provipence, R, I 





The Mormon Menace 


BY THE REV. S. E. WISHARD 


[Dr. Wishard is Synodical Missionary of the Presbyterian Church for Utah, with 


headquarters in Salt Lake City. 


This position he has occupied for many years. 


He is 


a careful man and knows whereof he speaks.—DARWIN R. JAMES.] 


E are becoming weary of the long 
effort to make our friends in 
the East understand the true in- 

wardness of that long conflict with the 
Mormon hierarchy. A brief article in 
Tue INDEPENDENT of December 22d, 
even after the country has been aroused 
by the recent testimony at Washington, 
is a great surprise to your readers. 

This hierarchy has violated the oaths 
and covenants made with the United 
States Government and by which State- 
hood was secured. The President of the 
Church, of whom the authorities of the 
Church declare and teach that “he has 
the same authority that God has, and by 
virtue of that authority is in reality a 
part of God’”’*—this man has sworn be- 
fore all the country that he is a law- 
breaker. Mr. Smoot, knowing that fact, 
voted to sustain this law-breaker as the 


“ prophet, seer and revelator,” as “ hav- 
ing the same authority that God has.” 


The article in THE INDEPENDENT 
makes light of all this crime and of the 
avowed purpose of the criminal to over- 
throw this Government. Your writer 
says, ““ Now and then plural marriages 
take place, sometimes escaping the law 
by being celebrated in Mexico.” There 
never has been a man punished by law 
or disciplined by the Church for the 
crime. Three of the apostles have en- 
tered into plural marriage ‘without mod- 
estly retiring to Mexico. Your “ some- 
times escaping the law ” is wholly mis- 
leading. They have all escaped the law, 
and that without going abroad to hide 
their crimes, either. 

You say: 

‘If Christian people don’t like the control 
of Mormons in Idaho, they should convert 
them. The cure for Idaho or Utah 
is religious, and educational and social, not 
political.” 

Here are fifteen men controlling the 
Mormon people in all the world. Nearly. 
ail of them are violating the law, and the 
three or four men who are kept out of 
polygamy for a purpose are sustaining 





* The italics are mine. 


the criminals, living in harmony with 
them, offering no rebuke for lawlessness 
and crime. And THE INDEPENDENT sug- 
gests that the remedy for law-breakers 
is religious, educational and social. Is 
there any other class of criminals— 
burglars, housebreakers, bigamists, or 
violators of law in any of the forms that 
destroy government—for whom THE IN- 
DEPENDENT would be satisfied with that 
treatment ? 

In the days when Utah was a Terri- 
tory, under national government, Con- 
gress sent some of these same men to the 
penitentiary for violating the law of the 
Government. They were amnestied on 
their pledge to abstain from crime and 
have violated their pledge. Are they less 
criminal for violating their own State 
laws and constitution which they adopted 
to get Statehood and escape control of 
the laws of Congress? 

It will be said that Apostle Smoot is 
not himself a violator of the law, a 
criminal, and therefore should not be dis- 
turbed. I reply that he consents to the 
conduct of the criminals, is at one with 
them, sustaining them in their unlawful 
conduct, and attempts to reap the bene- 
fit of the same. In legal phrase he is 
particeps criminis. Indeed, he is in the 
Senate of the United States by virtue of 
his support of these men in their crime. 

That the hostility of the Mormon 
hierarchy is not a figment of non-Mor- 
mons, an invention of “ the bigoted per- 
secutors of Mormons,” will be seen by 
their own statements. The men who 
speak and teach for the Mormon people 
shall be permitted to speak for them- 
selves. They are now and here allowed 
to state their own claim to supreme au- 
thority over the Government: 


Ist. “The Priesthood holds the 
keys of Revelation of the oracles of God to 
men upon the earth, the power and the right 
to give laws and commandments to individ- 
uals, churches, rulers, nations and the world; 
to appoint, ordain and establish kingdoms.” 
—‘“ Key to Theology,” Fourth Edition, page 70, 
a book published and sold to the people. 
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2d. The priesthood “is the legitimate rule 
of God, whether in the heavens or on the 
earth, and it is the only legitimate power that 
has a right to rule on the earth.’—Apostle 
John Taylor in “ Journal of Discourses,” Vol. 
5, page 186. 

3d. “Some may inquire, Is it right, is it 
lawful, for another Government to be organ- 
ized in the United States, of a theocratical 
nature? Yes, perfectly so.”—Apostle Orson 
Pratt, ‘ Journal of Discourses,” Vol. 3, page 
72. 


The Mormon hierarchy claims to be that 
theocratical Government, and has ruled 
the people with despotism. 


4th. “ The day will come when the United 
States Government and all others will be 
uprooted, and the kingdoms of this world will 
be united in one, and the kingdom of God 
[which always means the Mormon hierarchy] 
will govern the whole earth, and bear universal 
sway.”—Vol. 3, page 71. 

5th. “ The kingdom of God [the Mormon 
hierarchy] is an order of Government. es- 
tablished by divine authority. It is the only 
legal Government that can exist in any part 
of the universe. All other Governments are 
illegal and wunauthorized.”—Apostle Orson 
Pratt on the Kingdom of God. 

6th. ‘‘ When God sets up a system of revela- 
tion, as he has done by the priesthood in these 
latter days, he sets up a system of government 
that shall rule both temporal and spiritual 
matters.”—Millennial Star, Vol. 23, page 214. 

7th. “ The priesthood will bear rule, and 
hold the government of the kingdom under 
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control in all things.”—“ Journal of Dis- 
courses,” Vol. 2, page 189, Brigham Young. 


These quotations, teaching the su- 
premacy of the Mormon hierarchy over 
all civil government, can be multiplied 
almost without limit. These teachings 
claim to be inspired, and have never been 
repudiated, changed or modified, but 
practiced to their utmost limit. It is to 
be noted always and everywhere that the 
hierarchy never uses the phrase “ King- 
dom of God ” as referring to the spiritual 
reign of Christ, but to the material and 
political supremacy of the Mormon 
priesthood as “the only legal Govern- 
ment that can exist in any part of the 
universe.” 

Apostle Smoot had to get permission, 
by a law of the priesthood, from the 
other members of the hierarchy to be a 
candidate for the Senate. And when that 
permission was granted the Mormon 
Legislature had only one thing to do, and 
that was to elect him. He is therefore in 
the Senate to represent the hierarchy,and 
not the American sentiment. The Mor- 
mon priesthood is a secret, treasonable 
organization, as all the testimony at 
Washington has shown. It will be well 
for THE INDEPENDENT and all American 
papers to make the discovery soon which 
has been patent to the patriotic people of 
Utah for many years. 

Satt Lake City, UTaAn. 


Industrial Training in Negro Education 


BY WILLIAM E. HUTCHISON 


Prorgssor IN TALLADEGA CoLLeGs, ALABAMA 


IME-HONORED educational theo- 


ries are now being severely 

scrutinized, and _ time-honored 
educational methods are being hustled 
out of the way as the old order changeth, 
yielding place to new. No one can doubt 
that this scrutiny is wise and would have 
been wiser had it been made earlier. But 
it should be dispassionate and very 
thoughtful ; and changes from tried old 
ways to new ones, certainly as yet prob- 
lematic in their ultimate utility, ought 
to wear rather the appearance of evolu- 
tion than of revolution. They should be 
made with caution. 


Industrial training is one of these new 
ways which have taken the educational 
world by storm. It commends itself at 
first glance to all practical men of af- 
fairs. And, indeed, there is a very large 
place in education for industrial train- 
ing rightly understood. No school for 
the negro ought to be without a depart- 
ment of industrial education. It is, 
however, the second word which should 
be emphasized, not the first. The in- 
dustries have a place in school in so far 
as they teach all boys and girls to do 
well what all boys and girls will have 
to do in life, and as they may be used 
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as means in training the mind and giv- 
ing it control over the physical organism. 
Further than this they stand on the same 
footing as professional training. 

It is almost certain that every colored 
hoy will find need of a knowledge of 
agriculture and gardening, and will have 
to use more or less the common carpen- 
ter’s tools; and that the girl will find 
constant use for skill with the needle 
and will be the mistress of a home. It 
should, therefore, be the aim of all 
schools to give the boys an intelligent 
understanding of how to make the earth 
yield her fruit and to do deftly the neces- 
sary repairs about the home and farm; 
while a girl should receive such training 
as will make her a competent and eco- 
nomical housewife. But all the higher 
schools for the Negro offer this amount 
of industrial training. 

Furthermore, these schools use manual 
training as an educational means. They 
believe that it may be made to help in 
forming character, and for this mainly 
they use it. It has been found to assist 
in developing, for example, habits of 
close observation, attention, exactness, 
orderliness, industry, and a sense of the 
value of time. The industries thus may 
have a very high educational value. But 
they must be pursued for the education 
there is in them, and not for the mere 
learning of a trade. At this point the 
work is often a sad failure, for compe- 
tent instructors are hard to find. Indus- 
trial teachers need to be good workmen, 
and this they usually are; but they ought 
much more to be pedagogical experts, 
and this is seldom the case. They must 
know how to make the shop work tell 
for good on the pupil’s mind and char- 
acter. A poor teacher with a good text- 
hook may do passable work in a subject 
like geography; time in the industries 
under a poor teacher is thrown away so 
far as any educational result is con- 
cerned. The fine exhibits of the work 
of industrial schools prove, of course, 
that some one is able to do good work; 
they are far from proving that the pupils 
in that school are being educated. Be- 
sides, there is an unfortunate tendency 
to sacrifice too much time in getting up 
a large and showy exhibit of this kind, 
and this time must in fairness be sub- 
tracted from that devoted to true edu- 
cational work. 
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There is then an honest and large place 
for industrial training; but there should 
be caution lest the industries run away 
with all the education. The phrase “ in- 
dustrial training” is often misunder- 
stood. Many people seem to think that 
an industrial school is the same thing as 
a trade-school. Institutions may easily 
get a great deal of money by fostering 
the idea that they make the teaching of 
trades their main object; while other 
schools, that frankly say they use a cer- 
tain amount of wisely directed manual 
training as a means toward an all-round 
education, are in financial straits. If the 
industrial side of the school’s work is so 
emphasized as to induce the idea that it 
is really a trade-school, with a little at- 
tenuated .book-learning thrown in, the 
money will be forthcoming if it is there 
with the remark, “I always did think 
that the negro ought to be taught to 
work.” But what else has he been 
taught to do, lo! these two hundred years 
and more? The truth is that industrial 
training is just now a fad. For the 


negro it is considered especially good 
and, indeed, quite sufficient. 


The opin- 
ion is widespread that the negro must 
continue to be a workingman, and in- 
ferentially that the white man will con- 
tinue to be the gentleman. The distinc- 
tion is a vicious one. All white men 
and all black men should be trained to 
b2 at once workingmen and gentlemen; 
and the same amount of industrial train- 
ing which is thought necessary as a part 
of his education for the African should 
also be a part of the education of the 
Caucasian. 

Trade-schools are, indeed, desirable in 
evety part of the country. It would be 
a good thing if every boy be taught a 
trade, just as it would be also a good 
thing if every child might be taught to 
write with both hands equally well. But 
giving a boy a trade is not giving him 
an education. A nation cannot be up- 
lifted by trade-schools, nor can handi- 
craft stir a race into intellectual activity 
or wake it into moral life. Wonderful 
examples of the manual skill of the Cen- 
tral African savages are brought us by 
the missionaries. But they are savages 
nevertheless. There is in this no spark 
to disturb the clod. Moreover, the artisan 
who is complete master of his trade, but 
who knows nothing else, is notoriously 
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the man who is most narrow-minded and 
most obstinate in his narrowness. 

Even if trade-schools were educative 
in a broad and liberal sense, they would 
not be economical where a whole race is 
to be lifted up as rapidly as possible. For 
trade-schools reach only individuals. 
They cannot have a wide leavening 
power, for their influence does not of it- 
self spread in constantly widening cir- 
cles out into regions beyond them. The 
mere example of an artisan living quietly 
at home and working at his trade will 
not count for much in its influence upon 
the neighborhood. The people will 
watch, admire and go on in their old 
ways. If trade-schools are to elevate a 
race they must work directly on every 
youth in the race. But it is idle to ex- 
pect thus to reach every individual col- 
ored boy and girl. There are too many 
of them. They come on too fast. There 
would need to be a large trade-school in 
every county in every State in the South. 
If, however, you cannot thus directly 
reach all individuals, you can by giving 
a wise and thorough education to picked 
men enable the negro soon to educate 
himself. Every man thoroughly trained 
would be a power to stir, to elevate a 
hundred. The trade worker cannot do 
this. He has no accumulation of lofty 
thought to keep him ever reaching out 
to higher ideals, to compel him to stir 
all around him to nobler thoughts and 
so to better living. His attention is on 
the material, upon getting a living, upon 
getting rich, if that is possible. He has 
no time, he has no intellectual outreach, 
that he may tellingly and widely influ- 
ence others. Thus the trade-school is 
not an economical method of reaching 
and elevating the negro race. 

It is the negro intellect that needs 
awakening and stimulating. In trades 
and manual skill he. has for generations 
been trained just so far as there was 
call for skill in the regions where he has 
lived. His intellect was systematically 
left untouched. It is the intellect that 
needs attention now. 

The negro was trained to do his work 
as a machine. Often he did his work 
well, like any good machine; but he was 
not self-moved, self-guided. Tho he 
might be the best workman in the region, 


he worked at his trade only as directed 
by others and for the advantage of 
others. He had no idea that this skill 
of his might be put forth to his own ad- 
vantage and comfort and culture. It is 
not uncommon now to find a man who 
can and will, if watched, do a very credit- 
abie piece of carpenter work, satisfied 
with careless workmanship if done for 
himself. A girl who in your house may 
be a perfect table waitress will at home 
take a hunk of corn pone in her hand and 
make her supper lolling against the door- 
pest. Her skill responds to the call of 
her mistress; she is not yet the director 
cf her own skill to her own ends and her 
own comfort. Such work is truly ma- 
chine work. In such labor there is no 
dignity. Dignity in labor is possi- 
ble only in so far as the man’s mind 
is opened to perceive the inherent dig- 
nity of true manhood, and to perceive 
the truth that physical labor may, by the 
use of the material, raise the man out of 
the confines of the material into the high- 
er realms of the intellectual and the 
model. And how can a man so well 
come to a perception of his own potential 
dignity as by learning to what heights 
and by what paths other men and other 
nations have risen in life and thought and 
in mastery over matter? It is the intel- 
lect that must be set going in the negro 
and coupled to the hand to be the moving 
power. Finally, it is only in a race which 
has some basis of intellectual develop- 
ment that there can be any hope of set- 
ting up a sound and stable moral char- 
acter. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is 
this: First, if industrial training is prop- 
erly understood, every school for the 
negro ought to be an industrial school; 
second, it is dishonest to try to pass for 
a trade-school if the industries are used 
mainly or solely for their effect upon in- 
tellect and character; third, trade- 
schools, tho good in their place, do not 
commend themselves as missionary agen- 
cies, for they cannot multiply influence. 
They no doubt help the individual to earn 
his bread and butter, but they do not 
start widening circles of good, which will 
still enlarge and spread when the primary 
impetus is forgotten. 


TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 
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Literature 


The Appreciation of Sculpture 


THe man capable of informing a wide 
public about things connected with the 
fine arts must be, as Mr. Sturgis is, one 
who has had occasion to study the differ- 
ent arts in other ways than as a practi- 
tioner of one of them only. Because of 
the very wealth.of his own knowledge it 
is natural that he should err slightly in 
taking for granted in his readers more 
familiarity with the fundamental proc- 
esses of sculpture than they actually 
possess. These processes are, of course, 
very thoroughly explained in many other 
works, but are not always within the 
reach of the particular people who will 
need and read The Appreciation of 
Sculpture.* 

With the exception of the omission 
of some interesting technical explana- 
tions, which Mr. Sturgis better than most 
could have given us, the book is a very 
good and helpful one, and much more 
instructive as to the differences between 





_*'THE APPRECIATION OF SCOLPTURE. By Russell 
Sturgis. 80 illustrations. New York: The Baker 
& Taylor Company. $1.50. 


Une Danaide—Rodin. 


From “ The Appreciation of Sculpture.” 


good and bad works than the same au- 
thor’s previous volume on “How to 
Judge Architecture,’ to which this is a 
companion. 

In the first half of the book a stand- 
ard is set up through discussion of the 
Greek, Roman, Medieval, Renaissance 
and seventeenth and eighteenth century 
periods, with mention of the Egyptian as 
well. Especial emphasis is laid upon 
the universal artists’ love of certain con- 
ventions which the modern public 
understands perhaps less than any other 
phase of art. It is not so much that the 
artist loves conventions as that he is 
bounded by them through his very 
artistic personality, made up as it is of 
an inheritance of methods of thought 
and ways of working; of facts of ob- 
servation recorded by his own senses, 
and of facts projected from the works 
already in existence upon his impression- 
able “ soul-sides”; of the needs of his 
subject, his material, his time. The on- 
looker wonders why a particular sculptor 
does not do this or that in some way 
other than that he has used. He could 


(Sturgis.) Copyright, 


1904, by the Baker & Taylor Co. 
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not; he can only give what he has out 
of the particular accumulation of his 
own storehouse of. powers. 

In another chapter he speaks of the 
difficulty the more unconscious and un- 
trained artist would have in persisting 
in his own way in the company of more 
highly organized art. This explains the 
great influence of the academic at all 
times and the scarcity of great individ- 
uals. 

The plan pursued in the second. half 
of the book, which considers “ Recent 
Art,” is to divide it all into classes 
dominated by either form, sentiment, or 
monumental character. That sculpture, 
unlike modern architecture, does not at- 
tempt to do again what has been done; 
that sculpture since 1850 may be com- 
pared with any since the Great Age in 
Greece; that sculpture of sentiment is of 
particular interest to the modern world 
while it remains sculpturesque, are all 
demonstrated in this part of the book. 
Mr. Sturgis’s own predilection is for the 
perfectly orderly composition. 

“What has the sculptor to say so important 
as this, ‘Come and see this new combination 
of masses beautifully composed, made up of 
details beautifully modeled.’ ” 


a 
The Country Home 


In Mr. Powell’s volume, The Country 
Home,* we have a piece of work which 
all lovers of rural life will appreciate. 
It is full of common sense, practical ad- 
vice, a commendation rarely to be 
bestowed on books of this class; and 
besides the good advice it is excellently 
good reading. To Mr. Powell our read- 
ers need no introduction, for he has been 
for many years one of our most valued 
contributors. 

The book in its dedication is to “ those 
who, weary of the conventionalism and 
confinement of city life,” believe that 
there is happiness and health and work 
and an honest living for them in the 
country ; but it will no less appeal to the 
tountry dweller. No one is so keen in 
denouncing the prettily-bound-to-sell, 
love-the-country volume of the bargain 
counter—advice from the blind to the 
blind—as is the up-to-date farmer, a man 


By E. P. Powell, 
$1.50. 
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of education and keen appreciation of his 
opportunities. The class of people the 
true country dweller wants to bring into 
the country is not made up of the very 
wealthy, who build an elegant estate, with 
acre upon acre of smooth, velvety lawn, 
leaving the arrangement of the land to 
an imported gardener; it is not made up 
of snobs too ignorant to know one tree 
from another, scorning—or patronizing 
—their next-door neighbor, who spend 
perhaps two months on their misappro- 
priated land, and the rest of the year in 
Europe or New York: such are of no 
advantage to a country community. The 
sort of country-lover that is welcomed 
heartily is just that type that Mr. Powell 
sets forth: people who intend to live 
on and by the land, and live the country’s 
life. If some of the unprodigal sons, 
who in despair of any other means of 
subsistence have been sent to “ farm it” 
in the country, had had as good a friend 
as The Country Home, more of them 
might have been prosperous and happy 
on ten acres instead of a failure and a 
laughing stock on two hundred. 

Mr. Powell is a practical idealist: he 
sees with the eye of the spiritually born 
all the beauties of the God-made world 
—and he also tells us where to put the 
cesspool. In advising he does not 
generalize, but gives the particulars so 
much needed by any one who would at- 
tempt a new undertaking. He gives that 
useful beast of burden, the lawn-mower, 
an undeserved retirement to the limbo 
of superfluous and effete luxuries, and 
recommends for lawns scythe-mowing 
three or four times a season. Now for 
lawns near the house, even if this treat- 
ment would keep the grass short enough 
to be sightly, it would not keep it dry 
enough to walk upon just in the very 
place where the owner does not want to 
be confined to paths. Also the book 
greatly needs a subject index, for it is 
good enough to be in frequent use as a 
reference work. The volume appeals to 
the country-lover’s sympathies too warm- 
ly to leave him in a critical frame of 
mind. Moreover, it is so completely and 
so simply what it starts out to be—a 
practical account of 4 life in the coun- 
try that one is tempted to say is within 
the grasp of every one who cares enough 
to reach out for it. 
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As we lay aside, temporarily, this vol- 
ume, we wish we could see Mr. Powell’s 
Clinton farm~ and ask him numberless 
questions about our own fruit orchard 
and garden. The emphasis of the book 
is laid upon fruit raising, with reports 
as to desirable varieties and cultures. 
The fruit eating habit, which has in- 
creased in America almost beyond ap- 
preciation in the last twenty years, is 
urged with enthusiasm. The volume is 
attractively illustrated by Ella M. Boult 
from photographs taken in a Connecticut 
town. The Country Home should be 
put into every country library, and also 
into every school library, for from there 
it would reach a class of people who need 
just its suggestions and ideas. 
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Poverty 


Mr. HuntTEer’s qualifications for writing 
on Poverty* are a keen intelligence, a 
broad human sympathy and a ten years’ 
residence as a settlement worker in New 
York, Chicago, London and elsewhere. 
The book is not a ponderous and ex- 


haustive treatise on poverty. Indeed, it 
is not nearly as comprehensive as it 
might well have been, and yet it is much 
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more than a “ modest narrative of per- 
sonal experiences,” as characterized in 
the preface. If Poverty does not smell 
of the lamp, it certainly shows scholar- 
ship, and if, on the other hand, it makes 
no yellow appeal to the emotions, yet it 
is sensational. In other words, Mr. 
Hunter has head as well as heart, and 
his book both convinces and inspires. 
The author divides his subject into the 
following divisions: First, The Preva- 
lence and Significance of Poverty. Sec- 
ond, The Pauper. Third, The Vagrant. 
Fourth, The Sick. Fifth, The Child. 
Sixth, The Immigrant. Seventh, Conclu- 
sions. It is nothing new, of course, to 
write on poverty. A voluminous litera- 
ture on this topic lies buried in every 
library in the land, yet Mr. Hunter has 
presented his subject from the point of 
view of the most sensible sociologists of 
the day—the settlement workers—and 
on that account should receive consider- 
able attention. The best chapter is that 
on “The Child,” a veritable arsenal of 
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facts for those who are waging warfare 
against the inhuman greed of those who 
exploit children in.mines, shops and fac- 
tories. It is the ablest indictment we 
have yet read against child labor. The 
poorest chapter is that on the immi- 
grants, and yet Mr. Hunter follows Gid- 
dings, Ross, Whelpley, Commons and 
the rest of the modern school who see 
a “ danger ahead ” in our present unre- 
stricted immigration policy. We do not 
think it is yet proved that our immigrants 
are any more of a menace to us or to our 
institutions than the Irish were two gen- 
erations ago. The same complaints were 
then made against the Irish that we now 
hear against the immigrants who are 
coming to our shores from Southern 
Europe—*“ beaten members of a beaten 
breed.” 

As to the extent of poverty in the 
United States Mr. Hunter says that as a 
conservative estimate there are at least ten 
million people who are paupers or on the 
verge of pauperism—one person in every 
eight of the population. Of these ten 
millions over four millions are now de- 
pendent upon the public for relief in the 
country. In New York City, for instance, 
in 1903 over sixty thousand families 
were evicted from their homes, and one 
in every ten persons who die in New 
York is buried at public expense in the 
Potter’s Field, and probably here and in 
other large cities and industrial centers 
the number of those in abject poverty 
rarely falls below 25 per cent. of all the 
people. With these facts in mind and a 
host of -others equally appalling, Mr. 
Hunter makes the following sugges- 
tions: 


“To deal with these specific problems I 
have elsewhere mentioned some reforms which 
seem to me preventive in their nature. They 
contemplate mainly such legislative action as 
may enforce upon the entire country certain 
minimum standards of working and living con- 
ditions. They would make all tenements and 
factories sanitary; they would regulate the 
hours of work, especially for women and chil- 
dren; they would regulate and thoroughly 
supervise dangerous trades; they would in- 
stitute all necessary measures to stamp out 
unnecessary disease and to prevent unneces- 
sary death; they would prohibit entirely child 
labor; they would institute all necessary edu- 
cational and recreational institutions to replace 
the social and educational losses of the home 
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and the domestic workshop; they would per- 
fect, as far as possible, legislation and insti- 
tutions to make industry pay the necessary and 
legitimate cost of producing and maintaining 
efficient laborers; they would institute, on the 
lines of foreign experience, measures to com- 
pensate labor for enforced seasons of idleness, 
due to sickness, old age, lack of work, or other 
causes beyond the control -of the workman; 
they would prevent parasitism on the part of 
either the consumer or the producer and 
charge up the full costs of labor in production 
to the beneficiary instead of compelling the 
worker at certain times to enforce his demand 
for maintenance through the tax rate and by 
becoming a pauper; they would restrict the 
power of employer and of ship-owner to stimu- 
late for purely selfish ends an excessive immi- 


gration, and in this way to beat down wages 
and to increase unemployment.” 


We cannot help feeling that these re- 
forms, however urgent they each and 
every one may be, are little more than 
palliatives. If the conditions are as he 
states, and we do not doubt it, then cer- 
tainly the present economic constitution 
of society is seriously wrong. Mr. 
Hunter nowhere brings up these funda- 
mental questions, tho we believe he calls 
himself a socialist. In,this respect he is 
wise, and not insincere, as some have 
suggested, for any student of sociology 
with a candid mind knows that all prog- 
ress comes about in a slow, tortuous and 
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labored way, and it is folly to urge radi- 
cal measures for the “next step” in 
practical reform. However, the more 
one sees the misery around him the 
more one must become radical in his 
ideals, and to the reader who thinks be- 
tween the lines this book is revolutionary. 

Poverty is fairly well written and 
will undoubtedly be a standard book on 
the subject for the next few years. . 


a 
Trixy 


Tuis* is a story, and a good one. But 
we do not propose to consider it as a 
story, but as a tract, for that is what it is 
chiefly in the author’s mind. Mrs. Ward 
is so admirable a literary artist, such a 
master of form, albeit intense, and so 
surcharged with thought as well as suf- 
fused with the rich color of style, that 
we expect from her nothing less than a 
work of high merit on the literary side. 
But what she writes is always also pur- 
poseful, and that purpose is the best. In 
this case, however, we question whether 
the charity which she gives to beasts does 
not make her forget the charity due to 
human beings. Her purpose is to prove 
that vivisection as practiced by medical 
students and physicians is pernicious. 
She holds that it deadens the conscience, 
destroys sympathy and damages the 
moral nature; that it also develops a de- 
sire to experiment upon human beings 
in order to confirm .deductions already 
reached from vivisecting lower forms of 
animal life; and, finally, that the motive 
which inspires such experiments is not 
so much to get information through 
which suffering and disease may be re- 
lieved as it is the ambition to gamble, to 
speculate, in living nerves, brain cells and 
arteries. 

If Mrs. Ward is correct in her con- 
tention, modern doctors are a peculiarly 
vicious and cruel class of men. But the 
experience of the sick, and especially the 
history of surgery, furnish much evi- 
dence to the contrary. Now a mere the- 
ory concerning the injurious effects of 
vivisection upon character, however 
logically developed, is incorrect if it does 
not square with the facts of life. Her 
mistake consists in omitting the very im- 
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portant qualification that much depends 
upon the temperament and character and 
purpose of the man who vivisects. 

But Mrs. Ward goes so far as to make 
a superstitious use of natural scenery to 
enforce her warning against vivisection. 
In the opening chapter, where the scene 
is laid in the lecture room of a medical 
college, and where a kitten is about to 
be vivisected, ‘‘ the shaft of light stopped 
on the window sill and wavered with an 
uncertain, troubled air.” Should the 
reader infer that the ray smelled the ether 
even then applied to the kitten’s nose? 


“One bare bough from a neighboring tree 
pointed straight at the glass, and the 
bough moved like a finger extended in silent 
admonition. Some such thought oc- 
curred to the student in the second row.” 


And right there he should have with- 
drawn from the medical profession, for 
he should have known from his gruesome 
powers of illusion that he was not men- 
tally or nervously equipped to deal with 
the realities of distracted nerves and 
diseased or decadent flesh. But he had 
to wait for the kitten to be brought in 
strapped to the dissecting board. _ And, 
unfortunately, it had a pink bow tied 
around its neck. Now, it is character- 
istic of Mrs. Ward’s dramatic method 
that she should accent the pink bow. One 
even gets the impression that if the vic- 
tim had been a common ash-cat the 
“student on the second row ” would not 
have been affected to the point of faint- 
ing at the sight—that is to say, she de- 
liberately appeals to the sentimental gal- 
lery of the reader’s mind by selecting the 
most attractive creatures she can find for 
vivisection. The heroine, Trixy, is a per- 
forming French poodle, belonging to a 
crippled lad of the slums. She endows 
this dog with a manner and a personality 
which any woman might envy. No won- 
der the Judge weeps when she is pro- 
duced in court, because she, recognizing 
in the accused the ambitious young 
physician who was about to examine her 
coquettish brain cells on the dissecting 
table, falls upon her haunches in an 
agony of terror and offers up a prayer 
for protection! A common yellow cur 
would have illustrated the same principle 
and the appeal to hysterical sympathies 
would not have been so prejudiced. 

But from the time he witnessed the 
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mangling of the kitten with the pink bow, 
Mrs. Ward represents the medical stu- 
dent as going from bad to worse. To 
be sure, he did not take to drink, or to 
the grosser vices, and she concedes that 
he was an able man in his profession, but 
he did experiment upon the brain cells of 
dogs. This and other performances of 
like nature are so discreditable that the 
heroine in the story will not trust her- 
self in love and marriage to him. In any 
case the reader’s sympathies are with the 
young physician, for, as an individual, 
the author seems to treat him unfair- 
ly, and does an even greater injustice to 
his profession by taking him as its 
representative. That vivisection should 
be limited and controlled by law we do 
not doubt, but Mrs. Ward’s book seems 
to deny it any rightful place. 
& 


Railroad Hygiene. Eisenbahnhygiene von Dr. 
Otto Brahmer, weiland Geheim Sanitatsrat 
in Berlin. Neu bearbeitet von Dr. Ernst 


Schwechten, Sanititsrat in Berlin. Jena: 
Fischer, 

Dr. Brahmer’s book, as revised and 

brought down to date by Dr. Schwechten, 


of the Sanitary Council of Berlin, con- 
tains practically all that can be said on 
the hygiene of railroads, both as regards 
employees and passengers. It is only 
very recently that there has been an 
awakening in this country to the neces- 
sity for insistence on sanitary precau- 
tions for our railroads if these modern 
aids to traffic were not to prove as seri- 
ous menaces to public health as they are 
helps to intercommunication. We do 
not know of any book in English that 
discusses the subject so thoroughly and 
so practically. The work has the decided 
advantage, too, of giving very full refer- 
ences to all the sources of information 
that are likely to be of assistance, besides 
giving the legal regulations enforced in 
Germany (which has the best public 
health code in the world) for the pre- 
vention of the spread of disease by the 
railroads. Not only human disease is 
considered, however, but also animal 
diseases that may be conveyed and 
propagated by unsuitable methods of 
transportation. It is very evident after 
reading the volume that decided improve- 
ments will have to come in our American 
railroad hygiene if we are to maintain the 
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boast of having the best appointed trans- 
portation system in the world. 


al 

The Beginnings of Christianity. By Paul 
Wernle. Translated by the Rev. G. A. 
Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an In- 
troduction, by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, 
LL.D. Vol IL. The Development of the 
Church. New York: G. P. 
Sons. $2.50. 

This volume completes the translation 
of the brilliant and highly original work 
of Professor Wernle, of the University 
of Basel, on the rise of Christianity. It 
contains a fresh and vigorous discussion 
of the development of the episcopacy and 
the early forms of Church government. 
It describes the development of the 
Church’s theology under the influence 
of Jewish institutions on the one hand 
and Greek philosophy on the other, and 
brings out the spirit of the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Fourth Gospel, and the 
Pastoral Epistles with a success greater 
than that of any commentaries thus far 
published. Despite a tendency to over- 
sharpness of statement this work of 
Wernle is one of the most valuable aids 
in New Testament study issued in re- 
cent years. It is suggestive as to the 
point of view of each book in the New 
Testament canon, and students of the 
life of Christ, the work of Paul, the mis- 
sions of the Apostolic age, the manner 
of early Church organization and the 
rise of Christian dogma will find it full 
of insight and stimulus. 
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PEOPLE never expect much of newspapers 
during the holidays; and they are seldom dis- 
appointed.—Atchison Globe. 
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THE CRY IN EUROPE. 


Rojestvensky, tell us whensky 
You will make our place your goal; 
And we'll hikeski down the pikeski 
And pick out a bombproof hole. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


....We would hate to be a cat—lie around 
the house all day and be put out at night..... 
Our idea of a cheap man is one who runs a 
shooting gallery....Men are divided into two 
classes—those who wear night shirts and those 
who. don’t——-Say, old man, did you ever build 
an air castle and put some other woman into 
it aside from your wife ?—Greenleaf Sentinel. 
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The semiannual index of THE INDE- 
PENDENT for the last six months of 1904 
is now ready and will be sent free to any 
subscriber who wi!! notifv us he wants a 
copy. Of course, those who return us 
the 26 issues of the magazine will lave 
the index bound in the volume. 


3 
The Atchison Road’s Rebates 


Ir is a curious coincidence that dis- 
closures as to the payment of what ap- 
pear to have been unlawful rebates to a 
favored corporation by the Atchison 
Railroad Company should be made be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at a time when the President is in- 
sisting upon rate reform and is relying 
upon the assistance of Secretary Morton, 
who was a responsible officer of the 
Atchison Company while the transaction 
was taking place. The facts were drawn 
out in a hearing before the Commission 
upon the complaint of a coal mining cor- 
poration which asserts that it was ruined 
by the favoritism shown by the Atchison 
to the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
In brief, the charge is that the railroad 
company by a secret and unlawful agree- 
ment carried the Colorado company’s 
coal to large smelting concerns and other 
consumers at a reduction from the pub- 
lished and common rate equal to the en- 
tire cost of the coal, and that thereby the 
Caledonian Company (which complains) 
was driven out of business and virtually 
into bankruptcy. 

It is admitted by the Atchison’s traffic 
manager—who was under the authority 
of Mr. Morton at the time—that this 
special rate was made. He explains that 
the much higher open rate was filed with 
the Commission, as the law required, 
with “a mental reservation.” The dis- 
crimination in favor of the Colorado 
Company is estimated to have amounted 
to about $1,000 a day. Mr. Biddle, the 
traffic manager, testified that the agree- 
ment—which, he said, was with a com- 
paratively short connecting road, and not 
with the Colorado Company—was made 


in 1902, was to run for seven years, and 
was not in writing. The president of 
the Atchison Company asserts that the 
transaction was a perfectly legitimate 
one, authorized by Mr. Morton and 
known to himself. Mr. Morton is re- 
ported to have said that personally he 
ha- nothing to do with it, but that what 
Mr. Biddle did was right, and that he 
would have done the same if he had been 
in Mr. Biddle’s place. 

The evidence is thus far incomplete. 
President Ripley denies that his company 
violated “the spirit and intent of the 
law,” which does not require, he says, 
that divisions of through rates with other 
roads shall be filed with the Commission. 
This relates to the assertion that the low 
rate was made in some way for the bene- 
fit of the connecting and distributing 
road. In the absence of full testimony on 
this point we do not question the sincerity 
of this explanation, altho it recalls the 
Commission’s recent exposure of rebates 
paid by means of divisions of rates with 
the short terminal or distributing roads 
owned by several great corporations. 
He also declares that neither his com- 
pany nor any one of its officers is inter- 
ested financially in the Colorado Com- 
pany. He desires to include Mr. Morton, 
who was president of the Colorado Com- 
pany for several years before becoming a 
vice-president of the Atchison. 

It is impossible, with the testimony 
thus far available, to decide whether the 
law as to discrimination was violated, al- 
tho it appears to have been. But there 
seem to be admissions that the law con- 
cerning the filing of rates with the Com- 
mission was broken by the very terms 
and instructions which were printed in 
the company’s circular to employees with 
respect to the Colorado Company’s 
special rate. Commissioner Prouty re- 
marks that he has never seen “ such bare- 
faced disregard of the law as the Atchi- 
son and Colorado companies manifested 
i1. this coal case.” 

Mr. Morton, testifying before the 
Commission in December, 1901, con- 
cerning a rebate agreement of the Atchi- 
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son with the great Beef Companies, said: 
“Tt is an illegal contract; it was illegal 
when we made it, and we knew that it 
was.” At that time a violation of the 
law which forbids discrimination was 
punishable by imprisonment as well as 
by fine. But the Elkins act, passed after 
that time, and also after the agreement 
of 1902 with the Colorado Company, 
abolished the penalty of imprisonmentand 
provided that no one should be subjected 
to it upon conviction thereafter, even if 
the offenses had been committed in some 
previous year. 

It is reported that there will soon be 
another hearing, at which the whole story 
of this Colorado coal agreement will be 
told by President Ripley, Secretary Mor- 
ton and Mr. Biddle. Their side of the 
case should be presented fully and with- 
out delay. Until it is laid before the pub- 
lic a perfectly just opinion as to the char- 
acter of the transactior and the relation 
of these gentlemen to it cannot be 
formed. We have set forth some of the 
facts that have come to light, together 
with comments upon them, because the 
case is one of peculicr importance, owing 
to the President’s deep interest in rate re- 
form, to the presence of Mr. Morton in 
the Cabinet, and to his recent statement 
that he had consented to assist Mr. 
Roosevelt in procuring the legislation he 
desires. It is quite plain that his railway 
experience has given him the knowledge 
which one engaged in such helpful serv- 
ice should have. We hope that a thor- 
ough investigation will show that he has 
not been disqualified by responsible con- 
nection with flagrant violations of the 


law. 
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A Social in 


Experiment 
Balnibarbi 


WE have been surprised that so lit- 
tle attention has been paid to the Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on So- 
cial Reform in Balnibarbi. It is the 
most important sociological document 
that has been published by any Gov- 
ernment in many years, and it will well 
repay the thoughtful consideration of 
all persons who are seriously interested 
in the warfare of society upon vice and 
poverty. 

It will be remembered that when the 
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daring English explorer, Jonathan 
Swift, visited Balnibarbi early in the 
eighteenth century he found there a 
singular state of affairs. The capital 
city, Lagada, was at that time a town 
of about half the size of London. The 
houses were strangely built. and most 
of them were out of repair. “ The peo- 
ple on the streets walked fast, looked 
wild, their eyes fixed and were gener- 
ally in rags.” Outside of the town in 
the rural parts the people were busily 
working the ground with various sorts 
of tools, but seemed to produce noth- 
ing. No blade of corn or grass was 
visible, and the laborers did not seem 
to have any idea of making such things 
grow. Mr. Swift was obliged to report 
that, all in all, he had never seen “a 
soil so unhappily cultivated, houses so 
ill-constructed and so ruinous, or a peo- 
ple whose countenances and habits ex- 
pressed so much misery and want.” 

One exception, however, to this gen- 
eral condition of wretchedness was dis- 
covered. Mr. Swift was fortunate 
enough to fall in with an ex-Governor 
of Lagada who some years before had 
been turned out of office by a cabal of 
Ministers, and who had devoted his 
years of retirement to improving his 
own fortunes. He lived comfortably in 
a.large, well-built house, where he en- 
tertained hospitably, and his large es- 
tate, carefully cultivated, produced 
abundant crops. 

In reply to Swift’s questions this 
prosperous personage explained the 
causes of the widespread misery of the 
country. About forty. years before cer- 
tain young persons had gone abroad 
to complete their education, and on 
their return, with a smattering of sci- 
ence and superabundant conceit, they 
freely criticised the management of 
everything at home. They “ fell into 
schemes of putting all arts, sciences, 
languages and mechanics upon a new 
foot.” They founded a Royal Acad- 
emy at Lagada, which so took the hu- 
mor of the people that soon there was 
no town of any importance in the king- 
dom without its academy or college. 
The professorial class that was thus 
called into existence began to contrive 
new methods for agriculture, com- 
merce and manufactures whereby one 
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man was to do the work that ten had 
done before, and the fruits of the earth 
were to come at any season as desired. 
Everything was to be perfected and 
everybody was to be happy. None of 
these beautiful projects, however, had 
been successfully carried out. Yet, with 
true fanaticism, instead of being dis- 
couraged, the people were still “ fifty 
times more violently bent upon prose- 
cuting their scheme, being driven equal- 
ly on by hope and despair.” 

Little has been known or heard of 
Balnibarbi since Mr. Swift’s time. The 
remarkable social experiments of the 
Southeastern continent, in Australia 
and New Zealand, however, have once 
more drawn attention to the remoter 
island, and this Report of the Royal 
Commission to which we have re- 
ferred gives us the first authoritative 
account of social progress there for two 
centuries. 

It seems that, as has so often hap- 
pened in human history, the Utopian 
experimenters, after more than half a 
century of dismal failure, began to see 
some fruits of their faith and untiring 
effort. The first step forward was 
made when, about seventy-five years 
after Swift’s visit, the more fertile 
lands, mines, quarries and other nat- 
ural resources were made public prop- 
erty, and a somewhat elaborate social- 
istic organization of industry was ef- 
fected. One feature, curiously like a 
practice at Athens in the days of Peri- 
cles, gave to every inhabitant a small 
but assured income from the public rev- 
enues, in return for which a modicum 
of civic duty was exacted. 

For a time the scheme worked well, 
and a fair measure of prosperity was 
enjoyed. Gradually, however, the in- 
dolent and the vicious elements of the 
community multiplied. A large class 
grew up content to subsist on. the 
stipend from the public revenues, and 
it became increasingly difficult to get 
men to work the public lands and the 
mines. The revenues, of course, fell 
off. This was a little more than half 
a century ago. 

Learning that a Commission in Eng- 
land had investigated the working of 
the old Poor Law in that country and 
had shown in an elaborate report that 


the indiscriminate giving of aid to the 
poor had created a pauper class, which 
was rapidly increasing and becoming 
daily more wretched, the authorities of 
Lagada published a digest of the fa- 
mous report of 1834, and recommended 
that, while natural resources should 
continue to be owned by the public, the 
State stipend to every inhabitant 
should be cut off. This suggestion was 
welcomed by a conservative class com- 
posed for the most part of the descend- 
ants of the steady-going tenants of the 
ex-Governor who had _ entertained 
Swift. It raised a storm of opposi- 
tion, however, and in the end the pro- 
gressives carried through the curious 
reform which is the subject of the pres- 
ent Royal Report. 

The substantial features of the re- 
form were these: The public owner- 
ship of natural resources and the sti- 
pend to every inhabitant were contin- 
ued, but great fields of industrial ac- 
tivity were thrown open to individual 
enterprise. Every individual farmer, 
tradesman and manufacturer was reg- 
istered and was given a State certifi- 
So, also, was 


cate of registration. 
every employer of labor and every 


wage-earning employee. The sale of 
intoxicating liquors and of tobacco and 
all public amusements were placed un- 
der strict State regulation. No person 
could buy a drink or anything to 
smoke, or could enter a theater, racing 
park or athletic field except by show- 
ing his State certificate of business or 
employment. The result, of course, 
was that no person who depended 
wholly on his State stipend for sub- 
sistence could drink or smoke or en- 
joy any public amusement. 

The effect of this simple device has, 
it appears, been almost magical. Every 
man and woman, and able-bodied 
young person for that matter, has 
struggled to get into remunerative busi- 
ness or wage-earning employment. At 
the same time employers, realizing 
that no person in the country could 
suffer for food, clothing or shelter, in- 
asmuch as the State stipend suffices 
for such necessaries, have developed a 
remorselessness in exacting efficient 
service compared with which Ameri- 
can methods are said to be mild. A 
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man must be a competent and con- 
scientious workman to obtain employ- 
ment, and without his certificate of em- 
ployment he must forego all of the in- 
dulgences that are under State restric- 
tion. 

The net result of the experiment, as 
reported by the Royal Commission, is 
that indolence and indifference, as well 
as pauperism and crime, have practi- 
cally disappeared from Balnibarbi. It 
would be too much to expect that the 
Balnibarbi plan would produce equally 
satisfactory results in all countries, but 
it certainly offers suggestions worthy 
of consideration. 

Perhaps the most obvious reflection 
awakened by the report is that even 
such hare-brained visionaries as those 
that Jonathan Swift held up to ridicule 
should never be too easily discour- 
aged. 

3s 


“The Mormon Menace” 


WE are glad to print Mr. Wishard’s 
article in reply to an editorial of ours; 
but it hardly touches the subject we were 
discussing. That question was not, Is 
the Mormon Church bad? nor, Is the 
Mormon Church meddling with politics? 
nor, Is Polygamy still practiced in Utah? 
but, Has Mr. Smoot a valid right to 
represent Utah in the United States 
Senate ? 

Of course, the older Mormons are still 
living, more or less, in polygamy. Be- 
yond question plural marriages have 
been contracted since they were pro- 
nounced illegal. We are aware that these 
offenses are no more punished than is 
liquor selling in Portland or Leaven- 
worth. But the State is in the Union, 
and has a right to a Senator, if a decent 
man is elected; and such we understand 
Mr. Smoot to be. He is no polygamist. 

But Mr. Wishard quotes accredited 
Mormon authorities as declaring that the 
Church should have supreme authority 
over the Government. Doubtless; but, 
on the other hand, that Church has re- 
peatedly pronounced against the union 
of Church and State; and the authorities 
have solemnly affirmed that they are not 
in politics and do not propose to exercise 
political authority. How to harmonize 
the two is not our business; for it makes 
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very little difference to the present ques- 
tion which is true. What Orson Pratt 
says is of little importance; he may be 
a veritable Ultramontane of Mormonism ; 
Senator Cannon talks very differently. 
It would be the easiest thing in the 
world to collect a catena of claims by 
distinguished Catholic theologians, and 
even from the last Papal Syllabus, assert- 
ing the authority of that Church over 
the State, and its right to impose its 
laws on the State; and these utterances 
accepted by Catholics in this country. 
But for this reason do we refuse to allow 
a Catholic to be Senator? Not at all. 
Further than this, we express our con- 
viction of old, that the cross can prop- 
erly be hoisted over the flag. We be- 
lieve, as did Seward, in the Higher Law. 
We hold that the Church has the right, 
speaking for the conscience of its mem- 
bers, to denounce and disobey laws of the 
State which it disapproves. At this day 
Dissenters are in prison in England for 
disobeying a law which their consciences 
condemn, and we do not blame them. 
They have done right in refusing to pay 
taxes for sectarian education, just as our 
fathers did right in disobeying the: Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. It makes no difference 
in principle that we are right and that 
the Mormons are, we think, wrong—their 
own conscience must be obeyed ; and it is 
right for them to declare, in their own 
way—even Orson Pratt—that the Church 
ought to be supreme. A multitude of 
Catholics believe the same. Accordingly 
all this argument does not touch the 
question whether Mr. Smoot should be 
admitted to a seat. Is Utah a valid State 
in the Union? Has Mr. Smoot been 
validly elected? Is he a reputable man, 
fit to associate with Senators? That is 


all. 
x 


Carnegie as a Socialist 


THERE are about as many different 
definitions of socialism as there are 
people who advocate it or oppose it, 
but probably all would agree at least 
to this extent, that under socialism 
much of the property now in the hands 
of individuals will bé owned and con- 
trolled by the people. The essence of 
socialism consists in this transfer of 
capital from private to public owner- 
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ship, regardless of the way in which it 


is effected or the name by which it is 
called. Considered from this practical, 
itho materialistic standpoint, the prog- 
ress of socialism is seen to be greater 
than is supposed by those who base 
their hopes or their fears on the in- 
crease in the votes cast for the Social- 
ist party or estimate the growth of 
public sentiment in its favor. Also, it 
is to be noticed that among the chief 
promoters of socialism are some who 
are not called Socialists, but indeed are 
commonly reckoned among its ene- 
mies. Conspicuous among these is 
Andrew Carnegie. He has donated to 
communities in Great Britain and the 
United States 1,290 library buildings, 
at a cost of $39,325,240. Altogether he 
has given away $101,488,633 for pub- 
lic purposes. The money given to in- 
stitutions in the hands of trustees not 
elected by the people, such as the Hero 
Fund of $5,000,000, the donations to 
private colleges, to art galleries, 
churches, hospitals and the like, can- 
not fairly be considered in this connec- 
tion, for, however efficiently it may be 
managed in the interests of the public, 
it is not of a socialistic character. But 
a large part of his benefactions are to 
public or quasi-public institutions, 
such, for example, as The Hague Peace 
Palace, of which our share, at least, 
must be regarded as public property, 
and the Carnegie Institution, with $10,- 
000,000 endowment, of which the 
President and Vice-President of the 
United States and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives are ex-officio 
trustees. It is well known that it was 
Mr. Carnegie’s original intention, un- 
til he was persuaded out of it, to put 
the Carnegie Institution completely 
under Governmental control, like the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

But whatever may be our judgment 
as to how much of this hundred mil- 
lions is to be classed as public prop- 
erty, we must not overlook the fact 
that the money he has given is only a 
small part of that which he has caused 
to be transferred from private to pub- 
lic ownership and control by vote of 
the people induced by the manner of 
his donations. His library buildings 
are almost invariably given on condi- 
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tion that the communities in which 
they are placed pay 10 per cent. per 
annum for their support as well as pro- 
vide the site. Thus in ten years the 
sums which he has induced the people 
to give will amount to as much as what 
he gave himself, and in the course of 
a century to many times as much, for 
appropriations to a public institution 
do not grow less as the years go on, 
and, besides, the benefactions of others 
are stimulated by his example. 
Especially from a socialistic point of 
view this support of the libraries by 
voluntary taxation and their manage- 
ment by the people and for the people 
are of much more importance than the 
original gift. For one thing leads on 
to another; town libraries suggest art 
galleries, lecture courses, concerts, 
plays, all forms of public institutions 
for pleasure and profit. No one can 
say that the impetus which Mr. Car- 
negie has given will stop short of 
municipal workshops and the complete 
socialistic régime, and, accordingly, if 
this comes, Mr. Carnegie must be con- 
sidered one of its chief promoters. 
There are two ways of promoting 
the socialization of capital: one is by 
talking about it and the other is by 
doing it. We do not mean to cast any 
slur upon those whose services to this 
cause are confined to the use of tongue 
and pen, and we realize that their 
monetary contributions, however small 
in amount, involve more self-sacrifice 
than the donations of the wealthy. It 
may be claimed if the wealth of a Car- 
negie were bestowed upon a poor So- 
cialist he would make the same or a 
better use of it for the public good. 
Such hypothetical potentialities we do 
not feel competent to discuss. Nor can 
we prophesy what _ revolutionary 
changes in society may be effected in 
the future by the propaganda of ideas 
now being carried on. But if we con- 
sider only what has so far been actual- 
ly accomplished, Mr. Carnegie must 
be held to be a greater Socialist than 
any so classed from Plato to Bebel. 
We do not need to take into consid- 
eration Mr. Carnegie’s motives, and 
this is fortunate, since we do not know 
what they are. Some think that he 
gives under the stimulus of an accus- 
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ing conscience and as a cover ‘o his in- 
dustrial crimes; some that he throws 
out his money bags to save himself, 
like the Siberian travelers, from the 
revolutionary wolves that are on his 
track; some that he has an insatiable 
desire for popularity and the perpetua- 
tion of his name; some even venture to 
hold that he is actuated by unselfish 
and philanthropic motives. The the- 
ory that he is a Socialist in disguise 
does not have so many advocates as its 
plausibility warrants. Perhaps this is 
because, from a socialistic point of 
view, he is beginning at the wrong end; 
for while every socialistic scheme of 
society when worked out in Utopian 
completeness includes public owner- 
ship of such things as libraries, this is 
of less consequence than ownership of 
industrial plants. Libraries, lecture 
rooms and laboratories, while in a 
sense they are public utilities and even 
means of production, are not, accord- 
ing to the Socialists, what the work- 
ingman most needs to make him eco- 
nomically independent. Why did not 
Mr. Carnegie give to the city of Pitts- 
burg his steel works instead of the Car- 
negie Institute? Why did he give his 
profits and not what produced them? 
We do not know. We only sug- 
gest that one reason was because he 
thought that it was easier to find a man 
competent to run a museum or a li- 
brary than to run a foundry or a roll- 
ing mill. It is more difficult than some 
people think to keep a goose in good 
healthy condition so she will continue 
to lay golden eggs in all weathers. 


a 


The Future of War 


THE book of Jean de Bloch on the 
future of war was designed to revolu- 
tionize the attitude of the world. Its 
main contentions were that modern wars 
will be so murderous, so costly, so ex- 
hausting that nations simply cannot af- 
ford to engage themselves in strife. The 
book has for its sub-title: Is War Now 
Impossible? Its cor:clusion is that great 
wars are, in fact, impossible. Yet we are 
now in the very midst of a great and 
momentous war. 

How are great wars to be avoided? 


The answer is now, as it has always 
been: To be prepared for war is one of 
the most effectual means of preserving 
peace. With this text in hand we may 
find lessons for ourselves in an examina- 
tion of one of the conditions of the pres- 
ent conflict in the Orient. 

One of Monsieur Bloch’s most impor- 
tant chapters is entitled “ Does Russia 
Need a Navy?” His conclusions are 
that she does not. He says: 


“For the protection of her coasts, Russia has 
no need whatever to increase her fleet, for the 
descent of an enemy would place her in no 
danger whatever, even if she had not her pres- 
ent fleet at hand.” 


And again: 

“In England an increase in the number of 
Russia’s battleships would produce no impres- 
sion.” 

At the very time these words were 
written England’s naval program pre- 
scribed that every increase in the navies 
of France, Germany and Russia should 
be met by laying down the keels of more 
British battleships. If the Baltic fleet of 
Russia, now reported to be well on its 
way to Japan, really reaches Japanese 
waters it is certain that the work on Brit- 
ish battleships will be relaxed and the 
British taxpayer relieved so long as the 
Baltic fleet remains in the Far East or 
on its way thither. 

Monsieur Bloch goes on, however, to a 
further and final conclusion: 


“Not only is an increased fleet not essen- 
tial to the safety of Russia, but an increase 
would produce very little moral effect.” 


Let us see. Suppose that Russia had 
strenuously proceeded with the building 
of battleships until her Asiatic squadrons 
outnumbered the Japanese by two to one 
in ships-of-the-line, in cruisers, in tor- 
pedo vessels. The Russo-Japanese war 
would never have broken out. Its vast 
expenditures of men and money would 
have been unnecessary. Russia would 
never have been called upon to face inter- 
nal struggles which may come to be of 
momentous consequence. A few millions 
of dollars expended in building and 
maintaining an Asiatic navy would have 
completely prevented every move of 
Japan. The Manchurian army of Russia 
might have been. reduced to a peace foot- 
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ing. Its only use would have been to 
preserve order among the Chinese and 
Korean farmers. It would have had no 
more than police duties to perform. The 
saving in army expenses would have 
more than paid for increases in the naval 
budget. 

So long as Russia conducted her af- 
fairs in Manchuria and Korea so as not 
to offend America, England and Ger- 
many, she would have had a perfectly 
free hand in Northern Asia. No Japa- 
nese fleet would have dared to engage a 
force of twice its power. At the very 
worst Russia would have only naval 
raids to repel. Not a single Japanese 
soldier of all those thousands now on the 
mainland would ever have been landed. 
Port Arthur would never have been 
called upon to withstand its terrific siege. 
The awful sacrifices and slaughters of 
the great battles before and after Lio- 
yang would have been avoided. Japan’s 
splendid army would have been com- 
pelled to remain in its tents at home, be- 
cause no Japanese transport, with or 
without convoy, would have dared to 
take the sea. 

The conclusions of Monsieur Bloch are 
so obviously and patently false in the 
chapter just considered as to cast grave 
doubts upon each of his contentions. His 
results are not to be trusted without ex- 
amination. In many cases they are en- 
tirely erroneous. If Russia, instead of 
taking his advice, had built a great 
Asiatic fleet, all her present troubles in 
the Orient would have been avoided, and 
no new troubles at home would need to 
be provided for. 

In all this there are lessons for us. We 
are very strong in resources; we have 
had wise rulers; we have, so far, avoided 
foreign complications ; our nearest neigh- 
bors, north and south, are friendly and 
not too powerful. But we are not ready 
for war. There are not enough sailors 
to man our ships; there are not enough 
officers to command them; our channels 
can be strewn with mines at very short 
notice and our forts show a bristling front 
seaward, but they are unprotected from 
the land side, unprovided with quick-fire 
guns, with wells, with barracks and with 
the munitions for the infantry that must 


defend their approaches from attacks . 


from the rear; there are not artillerymen 
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to man the guns now in place, to say 
nothing of other guns that should be 
there. Volunteers, no matter how will- 
ing, will not do here. We must have 
trained men. A very few millions of dol- 
lars spent in making our coast defense 
complete may save us from the miseries 
of a foreign war. 

Just as we are secure in our daily life 
only because there is an efficient police, 
so we shall only be secure when our 
coasts are protected by an efficient navy. 
All weapons may be used either for a 
just defense or for reckless aggresssion. 
A nation must have its weapons at hand, 
bright and not rusted—its army and navy 
must be ready. It is for the statesman 
and the schoolmaster to see that justice 
is in the hearts of the people. 


so 
Theodore Thomas 


THE death of Theodore Thomas on 
January 4th in Chicago is a cause for 
deep regret to all serious minded lov- 
ers of music in America. He did more 
than any other man who ever lived for 
the development of our music. He was 
the greatest of our pioneers in this 
field, and his figure was a familiar one 
in the chief cities from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. It was owing largely to 
his endeavor that the people of those 
cities came to appreciate good music 
as it is appreciated in the capitals of 
Europe. 

Theodore Thomas had a long, a vig- 
orous and a fruitful life; for while he 
produced no compositions of his own— 
he was not a creative musician in that 
primary sense—he created a taste for 
the best music and he spread it over 
pretty nearly a whole continent. Born 
in Germany in 1835 of a musical fam- 
ily, he was a wonder-child violinist be- 
fore his parents, in his tenth year, 
brought him to America to live. In 
his early manhood he took part as one 
of the principal violinists of the orches- 
tra in the American tours of Jenny 
Lind, Sontag, Grisi and Mario; and 
with William Mason, Joseph Mosen- 
thal, Carl Bergmann and George Matz- 
ka, he laid the foundations of chamber 
music here, his string quartet giving 
concerts and steadily growing in popu- 
larity for fourteen years. Before 
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reaching his majority he had begun 
his remarkable career as a conductor. 

While his multifarious activities 
took him to all parts of the United 
States, Mr. Thomas’s greatest and most 
lasting work was done in three centers: 
New York, where he accomplished 
herculean labors for the Philharmonic 
Society ; Cincinnati, where for a short 
time he held the presidency of a college 
of music, and where for a third of a 
century he conducted a noteworthy se- 
ries of biennial May festivals; Chicago, 
where for fourteen years (from its 
founding until his death) he directed 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

It is customary nowadays for the or- 
chestral conductor to specialize in some 
particular kind of music: the classical, 
the “ romantic,” the French, the Rus- 
sian, and so on. But Theodore Thomas 
stood pre-eminent, in his conducting, 
for a wonderful catholicity of taste and 
a consequent versatility in interpreta- 
tion. He insisted all his life on the 
towering greatness and worth of Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Schu- 
bert, and his reading of the works of 
those old masters was recognized as 
authoritative. When the name of 
Richard Wagner was as yet unknown 
in America Mr. Thomas began to per- 
form his music, and he long did valiant 
service for the Wagner cause. An 
amusing story is told of his answer to 
an objector who complained that he 
did not like Wagner’s music. Said 
Thomas: “ Not like Wagner’s music? 
Why, man, you’ve got to like it. I 
shall continue to play it until you do 
like it.” He introduced Tschaikowsky 
to American audiences. He gave early 
recognition to the genius of Brahms. 
He wis one of the first to preach the 
very new gospel of Richard Strauss. 
In short, nearly all the best of the new 
music of the last fifty years received 
its first American performance under 
the baton of Theodore Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas was, if anything, even 
more eminent as a program-builder 
than as a conductor. William Mason 
has said: “ He brought the art of mak- 
ing programs to perfection by putting 
pieces into the right order of sequence, 
thus avoiding incongruities.” It was 
more than that. His programs had a 


‘rounded whole, a complete fitness and 


an interdependent harmony and con- 
trast of parts which made them the 
envy and the despair of other con- 
ductors. 
Theodore Thomas was a masterful 
man. His was a compelling imdivid- 
uality. He made strong enemies and 
strong friends. He marshaled the 
forces of his orchestra as a great gen- 
eral would handle his troops; and, be- 
cause his players had been so thorough- 
ly drilled, when he appe.red_ before an 
audience his conducting was refined, 
suave, smooth, dignified and calr . 

- He had received many honors. Yale 
College years ago made him a doctor 
of music, and many universities had 
conferred degrees upon him. He prob- 
ably regarded his mission as accom- 
plished. The beginning of “he present 
sez s0n saw his Chicago Orchestra es- 
tak lished as a permanent institution in 
a handsome new concert hall built for 
it at a cost of a quarter of a million dol- 
lars raised by popular subscription. 
He conducted only four concerts in 
that new hall. Yet could he have lived 
until the end of March next he would 
have received in this city his crowning 
triumph. He was engaged to conduct 
the final concert of the year of the New 
York Philharmoitic Orchestra, of 
which he becarté a member in 1854, 
and which hé conducted, except for an 
interval of one season, from 1877 to 
1891. The host of his friends here had 
planned a great demonstration for him. 
Ours is the greater loss. 

“Not on the vulgar mass 
Called ‘work’ must sentence pass” 

in making up such a man’s account. 
He strove for the highest things and 
he gave inspiration and new aspirations 
to thousands. It will be impossible to 
replace him. But music in America 
will go on to achieve the dreams he 
dreamed for it. 


It is not surprising that in an 
address in Memphis, Tenn., 
last week Mr. Bryan should 
have uttered a warm a of President 


Bryan on 
Roosevelt 


Roosevelt, and we presume he is repeating 
it in his series of Southern addresses on 
his way to the inauguration of Mr. Folk. 
Why should he not? The long list of the 
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reforms which in his post-election mani- 
festo he recommended to the Democratic 
Party were not all bad, and were in part 
just those things which Mr. Roosevelt 
has at heart and which he has since been 
advocating. Thus the two leaders ap- 
proach each other. Ic is President Roose- 
velt’s attitude toward the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that Mr. Bryan 
especially commends. He thinks it will 
make a split in the Republican Party and 
draw Democrats to the President. Very 
good; a split in a party may be neces- 
sary, as Mr. Bryan’s experience shows. 
Just now there seems to be no real reason 
why Democrats and Republicans should 
not come together. The questions that 
divided them—Silver, Imperialism—are 
settled and forgotten. There is no differ- 
ence on the tariff, and what is there to 
prevent a return to the era of good feel- 
ing such as we had in the days of Mon- 
roe? We ought all to be able to agree 


that railroads should treat customers 
equally, that monopolies must be re- 
strained, and that tariff should be revised. 
We even may hope the Southern dread 
that Republicans may give over their 


States to negro rule will be relieved when 
the President goes on his Texas trip. 
Did not a party of Birmingham, Ala., 
gentlemen on their way to invite Mr. 
Roosevelt to visit their city hobnob a 
week ago for two days with Dr. Booker 
T. Washington in the parlor car and the 
dining room, and find him as agreeable a 
companion as did the President? And 
has not the Senate confirmed Dr. Crum 
as Collector at Charleston, and Senator 
Tillman let it go through? Let us have 
peace, and let Mr. Bryan declare that Mr. 
Roosevelt is the greatest of Presidents. 


sd 


In our Christmas issue we 
printed a series of utter- 
ances by our Presidents in 
honor of peace; in this issue we print 
another series of their defenses of ar- 
maments of war. ‘There is no insin- 
cerity in the advocacy of peace and of 
preparation for war. If so, Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and Lincoln, our great- 
est Presidents, were guilty; but no one 
believes that, not even those who ques- 
tion President Roosevelt’s motives 
when he advocates treaties of arbitra- 


Peace and 
War 
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tion and a Peace Conference at The 
Hague in one breath and increased ap- 
propriations for the navy in the next. 
Washington was a man of war, but he 
earnestly desired peace, and estab- 
lished it over the largest territory ever 
brought under its beneficent reign. 
Our army and navy have meanwhile 
stood guard, not only over the United 
States, but over both North and South 
America while their Governments 
were being firmly established. When 
Washington said: “ To be prepared for 
war is one of the most effectual means 
of preserving peace,” he uttered a truth 
which a century of experience has veri- 
fied. A nation must be able to protect 
itself, or to find a protector. Switzer- 
land has no army or navy, but it has 
protectors; Poland had a small army 
and no protectors, and it was divided 
between three invading nations. We 
want an army and navy first to pro- 
tect ourselves against any arrogant 
enemy ; next to protect our neighbors; 
and next to take our part in policing the 
world—not for aggression, surely; 
solely for liberty and peace. One of 


these days universal arbitration will 


rule, and then armies shall be dis- 
banded and navies shall rot. 
Js 


No political news is better 
than that which tells us 
that extensive corruption 
at elections is to be ferreted out and ex- 
posed. Whether by purchase of voters 
or by fraud at the ballot-box this de- 
bauchery of the ballot is as bad as the 
forcible suppression of its exercise. Ac- 
cordingly we are glad that in Indiana 
Governor Durbin has denounced the evil 
in his message and demanded investiga- 
tion. He says that in one county 1,200 
out of 5,000 votes were purchasable, and 
$15,000 was expended for the purpose; 
and he tells of $25 or $30 being paid for 
a vote. More certain is the investigation 
to be made in Colorado, for there the 
Governor’s seat is in question; and not 
Denver alone, but every county in the 
State is to be investigated, as many thou- 
sands of fraudulent votes are charged on 
each side. The conditions there are very 
bad, if we can believe the two rival Gov- 
ernors. But in Pennsylvania Governor 


Corruption in 
Elections 
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Pennypacker says the majorities are so 
large that there is little temptation to 
bribery ; while Governor Higgins believes 
that in New York, thanks to the Aus- 
tralian ballot, there is little bribery, altho 
there is a certain amount of corruption 
in the large cities by illegal registration, 
etc. Possibly sharper eyes would discover 
more corruption in New York and Phil- 
adelphia than these successful Governors 
can see; at any rate the complete purity 
of the ballot is the only safe basis of a 


commonwealth. 
& 


American astronomers used to have 
a corner on asteroids in the days of Dr. 
Peters before the later method of 
studying stars by photography was 
employed ; now they seem to be claim- 
ing the record on moons. Dr. Asaph 
Hall surprised the world of telescopes 
in 1877 by finding two satellites to 
Mars, and they were called Deimos and 
Phobos, Terror and Fear, because 
Homer tells us that when the god Mars 
entered the field to fight the Greeks 
Deimos and Phobos followed him. 
Then in 1892 E. E. Barnard discov- 
ered the fifth satellite of Jupiter, and 
now Mr. C. D. Perrine, also of Lick 
Observatory, has found a sixth. Two 
of the nine moons of Saturn were found 
in this country, one by Prof. W. C. 
Bond and the other by W. H. Picker- 
ing, both of Harvard. Astronomy has 
long been strong in America. 


Js 


The Colorado Legislature has taken a 
leaf out of the experience of the Hun- 
garians, an example they should not have 
followed. There were two presiding 
officers, each trying to hold control with 
their rival gavels and shouts over a joint 
session of the Colorado Senate and 
House. We ought not to have in one of 
our States the danger of violence over 
the result of an election. There ought to 
be courts that can be trusted, and if the 
people will not trust the courts the two 
parties ought to be content to refer the 
evidence as to the legal election to a 
commission of honest men, approved by 
both sides, whom the courts shall appoint 
and whose conclusions they should adopt 
and enforce, whatever they may be. 
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An illustration of the multilingual 
character of our metropolis is seen in the 
decision of the AZlantis, a paper in the 
Greek language, to be issued in New 
York hereafter as a daily. It is a large, 
handsome tri-weekly, as well edited as 
any in Athens, and it appeals to 150,000 
Greeks in this country. We commend 
it to those who can read their Greek 
Testament, for they will not find it hard 
to follow after they have learned a few 
peculiarities of modern Greek, like the 
infinitive with na. It is good practice for 
those who wish to keep up their Greek. 


a 


There is more pauperism now in 
London than has existed for thirty 
years, and 28 persons out of every 
1,000 are receiving relief. Englishmen 
are asking whether they are making 
life in workhouses too easy, so that the 
poor are ceasing to dread going to 
them. And we ask whether it is a 
real good to open soup-houses and to 
distribute bread. 


Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky resigns as 
Minister of the Interior for Russia, 
driven out by the reactionary cabal, but 
the municipal councils of St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Odessa, Nizhni Novgorod 
and other principal cities send resolutions 
to the Czar asking the Government to 
convene a congress of municipal repre- 
sentatives from all over the empire. He 
will yet be reinstated in honor. 


Jo 


This is good news: Mrs. Sarah P. 
Decker, President of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, declares 
that college girls do marry as well as 
other women and that they have a little 
larger number of children than the aver- 
age woman. The statistics will be of 


interest. 
x] 


It seems to have escaped attention 
that on November 8th last the people 
of Nevada, by a vote of more than six 
to one, adopted a referendum amend- 
ment to their State constitution. . The 
best way to correct the evils of democ- 
racy is to extend democracy and not to 
curtail it. 
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The Fire Waste of 1904 


Tue fire loss of the past twelve 
months in the United States has been 
estimated at $245,000,000. Unless this 
has been greatly exaggerated, it signi- 
fies that the fire insurance system of 
this country stands in crying need of 
drastic reorganization. To say that 
such an enormous loss as is signified 
by the figures quoted is not capable of 
being cut down seems to THE INDE- 
PENDENT quite absurd, and criticism of 
companies who are content to accept 
such an aggregation of losses without 
a pronounced effort to reduce them 
seems to us perfectly legitimate. The 
factory mutuals have demonstrated not 
only what it is possible to do to make 
insurance a safe business with adequate 
and fairly certain profits to those en- 
gaged in conducting a business based 
upon furnishing certain insurance for 
certain premiums, but also what can be 
done likewise toward creating an 
agency for reducing the fire hazard to 
a2 minimum quantity. What the fac- 
tory mutuals have done in one direc- 
tion can be repeated in other lines if 
the underwriters really wish to do it. 
The pernicious practice of exacting 
high premium rates to offset prevent- 
able losses, while gaining ground in 
recent years, is entirely indefensible, 
as is the contesting on purely technical 
grounds of legitimate claims for losses. 
There is no good reason why fire losses 
of $245,000,000 should be accepted as 
a matter of course if even a fractional 
portion of such losses is preventable. 


as 


Reorganization of the Washing- 
ton Life Insurance Company 
The 

Company last week accepted the res- 
gnation of William A. Brewer, Jr., as 


Washington Life Insurance 


President, and John Tatlock was 
‘lected to the office. Mr. Tatlock was 
born in Massachusetts on March 12th, 
‘860, and is a son of the Rev. Dr. John 
atlock, a distinguished minister of the 
Presbyterian Church. He was edu- 
‘ated at Williams College and was 
‘raduated in the class of 1882. After 
nis graduation he became astronomer 


elected Vice-President. 


at the Washburn Observatory, Madi- 
son, Wis., resigning to become pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Beloit College. 
Later he was appointed Actuary of the 
Prudential Insurance Company, and 
still later was appointed Assistant 
Actuary of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Concurrent with the elec- 
tion of Mr. Tatlock as President were 
several changes in the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Washington Life Insur- 
ance Company. Among the new Di- 
rectors chosen are: Thomas F. Ryan, 
Harry Payne Whitney, Winthrop 
Rutherfurd, W. A. Street, Elihu Root 
and Charles H. Allen. These names 
will add strength to the company. Mr. 
Tatlock’s previous experience in life in- 
surance circles has well qualified him 
for the duties of his new office. It is 
expected that the forthcoming annual 
statement of the Washington Life will 
show a very large increase in the 
amount of business transacted by the 
company. - 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford 


Joun M. Hotcomse, formerly Vice- 
President, has been elected President of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn. He succeeds 
Jonathan B. Bruce in his present office. 
Mr. Holcombe is still a young man, very 
active and in the full possession of his 
powers. He is a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity, and one of the most public-spir- 
ited citizens of Hartford. William A. 
Moore, formerly Secretary,. has been 
The Phoenix 
Life was originally chartered in 1851 as 
the American Temperance Life Insur- 
ance Company with a capital stock of 
$100,000. In 1861 the name of the com- 
pany was changed to its present title, and 
in 1889 the Legislature granted an 
amendment to its charter permitting the 
retirement of the capital stock. The cap- 
ital stock was ultimately fully retired and 
the company became purely mutual. The 
last published report of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company showed 
total assets of over $17,000,000, and poli- 
cies in force of over 46,000. The total 
amount of insurance was over $76,- 
000,000, 

III 
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The Crops in 1904 


AccorDING to the final report of the 
Department of Agriculture, the yield of 
the crops in 1904 and 1903 (cotton ex- 
cluded) was as follows: 

1904.—Bushels. 1903.—Bushels. 

2,467,480,934  2,244,176,925 
322,935,346 399,867,250 

219,464,171 237,954,585 

894,595,552 784,094,199 

139,748,958 131,861,391 

27,234,565  ° 29,363,416 

15,008,336 14,248,644 

23,400,534 27,300,510 

332,830,300 247,127,880 
Hay (tons) 60,696,028 61,305,940 
Tobacco (pounds).. 660,460,739 815,972,425 
The farm value of the crops last year 
was $2,734,863,702, which is the largest 
on record. To this may be added more 
than $500,000,000 for cotton. Altho the 
yield of wheat was less by 95,000,000 
bushels in 1904 than in 1903, the value 
of the crop was greater by $67,000,000 
last year than in the year preceding, be- 
cause of the higher market price. In 
1903 the total value of the crops named 
in the table was $2,534,187,367. 


ed 


Meaning of the Merger Decision 


LITIGATION concerning a distribution 
of the assets of the Northern Securities 
Company has been merely a contest for 
control of the Northern Pacific road. 
What appears to be virtually a final de- 
cision was made in Philadelphia last week 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals. An 
injunction granted at Trenton in July 
last restraining the Northern Securities 
Company from making a distribution on 
its pro rata plan was dissolved. This is 
a defeat for the Harriman-Rockefeller 
interests and a victory for those hereto- 
fore represented by James J. Hill and J. 
Pierpont Morgan. The question was 
whether, for the Northern Pacific stock 
bought by the first-named interests and 
turned over to the company there should 
be returned the actual shares deposited, 
or a mixture of Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern. The court decides in 
favor of the mixture, and probably this 
decision will not be disturbed by the final 
appeal to the Supreme Court which the 
defeated interests intend to make. 

If it had been decided that the actual 
stock deposited must be handed back, this 
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Winter wheat 
Spring wheat 


Buckwheat ........ 
Flaxseed 


would have given control of the North- 
ern Pacific to the interests that now con- 
trol the Union Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific. Such a result would not have 
been beneficial for Mr. Hill and the 
Great Northern. Under the approved 
plan of distribution the interests which 
have controlled the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific will, we presume, 
continue to control these parallels. The 
Burlington system was also involved, and 
control of it might have passed to the 
Southern combination. Whether one 
method of distribution is more favorable 
to the public than the other it is difficult 
to ascertain. Probably the public inter- 
ests will be served more effectively, for 
a time at least, by the court’s approval 
of the company’s plan than they would 
have been by the Southern combination’s 
acquisition of another transcontinental 


parallel road. 
Js 


Avucustus C. Corsy has been elected 
cashier of the National Shoe & Leather 
Bank to succeed the late John A. Hilt- 
ner. 


....The Government ginning report 
indicates that the cotton crop may ex- 
ceed 13,000,000 bales, a quantity much in 
excess of that which was shown by the 
crop report. 

....Gen. Thomas H. Hubbard has been 
elected president of the International 
Banking Corporation to succeed W. S. 
Moyer, president of the Shoe & Leather 
Bank. The capital and surplus of the 
International Banking Corporation ex- 
ceed $7,000,000, and it has branches and 
agencies in all parts of the world. 

....The Franklin Society for Home 
Building and Savings of No. 1 Beekman 
Street announces its thirty-second con- 
secutive semi-annual dividend. It is at 
the rate of five per cent. per annum. 
The Society was organized in 1888 and 
reports that it has built more than 800 
small homes in the Metropolitan District. 


....Henry V. Poor, the oldest grad- 
uate of Bowdoin College, and widely 
known for many years as a railroad au- 
thority and an expert on financial affairs, 
died last week, aged ninety-three. Mr. 
Poor was the father of the well-known 
New York banker, Henry W. Poor, of 
Henry W. Poor & Co. 
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No fear of fire 


;|HOT ASHES CAUSE MANY |i 
| FIRES, SAYS ARCHIBALD. 


Chief of Fire Departmént Gives 
Warning to Citizens. 


“*Now is the season to warn the householder 
© | against the danger of setting fife to his premises 
SB | by cans of hot ashes carelessly dumped into recep- 
P-| tacles or piled in a cellar while yet capable of 
at | igniting inflammable material,’’ said Fire Chief 
~| Archibald Monday. Three alarms of fire had 

| been sounded the night before, and the cause of 

|} each was hot ashes. ‘It is well to be sure that the 
rs | ashes are not dumped into a receptacle that they 
e | are likely to ignite, or piled near any wall. Before 
ind | the winter is over we will probably have 30 fires, 
es | at least, traceable to hot ashes.””—Cincinnati 
e-| Times-Star, Oct. 25, 1904. 


‘op 








if hot ashes are dumped into 


Corrugated 


Made of steel, galvanized. 
can bottom) touches floor. Close-fitting 
lid. Fire-proof. Strongest can made. 


Ask your dealer for ‘“Witt’s” 


Acknowledged everywhere by those who have used them, 
to be the only safe, neat, sanitary can for ashes or garbage. 

If your dealer hasn’t them, send us his name; we will 
send you through him, on his order, Can or Pail 


on approval. 
If you like it, pay the dealer; if not, 
send it back to him; we will protect the 
dealer and it won’t cost you a cent. If 
you have no dealer order direct from us. 
Write us for any further information, 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 3 Cincinnati, O. 


Witt’s 


Can 


Rim (not 
(** Witt’s Can’’ stamped in lid.) 


Three Sizes: 
No. 1—1534x26 in. 
No. 2—18 x26in. 
No. 3—204x26 in. 

Pail, two sizes: 

5 and 7 gal. 











ANNUAL SALE 


Housekeeping Linens. 


Table Damask, 
Pattern Cloths and Napkins, 
Luncheon Cloths, Carving Cloths, 
Tea Cloths, Doylies, Center Pieces, Etc. 
We offer these goods at a great reduction 


from regular prices during the month of 
January. 


We shall open for the same time an immense 
Sale of 


Ladies’ Sewed Underwear 


of the best Manufacturers and in qualities and make 
cannot be excelled. 

Fine French hand-made underwear, our own 
importation. 

Out of town customers can shop through our 
Mail Order Department with perfect satisfaction. 


The TAYLOR WOOLFENDEN CO., 


Woodward Ave. and State St., 
DETROIT MICH. 





The Lawyers’ Title 
Mnsurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
37 Liberty St., Manhattan. 38 Court St., Brooklyn. 


Examines and insures titles. Makes searches. 
Lends money on bond and mortgage. Sells 
real estate mortgages. Furnishes surveys and 
engineering data. Makes appraisements of real 
estate. Furnishes bills for taxes, assessments 
and water rates. 


Capital and Surplus, $8,000,000 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager, 
Vice-President, 2nd Vice-President, 3rd Vice-President, 
DAVID B. OGDEN. JOHN T.LOCKMAN. LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT. H. E. JACKSON. 
Treasurer, Assistant General Manager 
WM. P. DIXON, SAMUEL GREEN. 
DIRECTORS 
W. COGGESHALL JAMES H. HYDE 
TILLMAN G 








T 
JOHN M, BOWERS 
FREDERIC DE P. FOSTER 
FRANKLIN B. LORD* 

















J. HARSEN RHOADES 
J. LAWRENCE MARCELLUS 
ARNUM 


E. HOWLAND 
: CHARLES F. MILLER 
JAMES M. V. 


LOUIS V. BRIGHT 
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DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


U.S. Rubber Co., Preferred, 144 per cent. 
payable March 1sth. 

Am. Car & Foundry Co., Preferred, 154 per 
cent,, payable February rst. 

Rogers Locomotive Works, Preferred, 1'¢ 
per cent., payable February rst. 

Rogers Locomotive Works, Common, 1% 
per cent., payable February rst. ' 

Rock Island Co., Preferred, $1.00 per share, 
payable February rst. 

Amer. Savings Bank, 3% per cent , payable 
January 16th. 

National Licorice Co.,1 per cent., payable 
January roth. 








READING NOTICES 


A GONVENIENGE TO SHOPPERS. 

Our readers need no introduction to Macy's great store. 
It is known throughout the length and breadth of the land 
as the place of low prices and cash sales. But not all of 
our readers know of Macy’s Depositors’ Account Depart- 
ment, which furnishes to customers all the conveniences of 
the credit system with none of its drawbacks. You can de- 
posit as much or as little money as you like with this de- 
partment and purchases made in the store can be charged 
against it without ~ delay. A statement is sent to the 
depositor every month showing his purchases and the bal- 
ance on deposit, which balance draws interest at the rate 
of four per cent. annually and is compeneees every three 
months. This is a convenience which many shoppers will 
appreciate, 





REGENT REVELATIONS 

as to the uses to which wood alcohol is put are 
astounding. Within the last sixty days there have 
been seventy samples of witch hazel purchased from 
as many wholesale and retail drug stores in seven 
different cities, all of which have been carefully 
analyzed, with the result that fifty-two showed the 
presence of wood alcohol or formaldehyde, or both. In 
other words, fifty-two samples were shown to contain 
deadly poison, and only eighteen were free from poison- 
ous ingredients. Buyers of extracts, essences, toilet 
waters, etc., should purchase well-known brands that 
have a standard of quality. 


WASHINGTON. 


Low-Rate Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


January 19th is the date on which will be run the 
next Personally-Conducted Tour of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to Washington. This tour will cover a period 
of three days, affording ample time to visit all the 
principal points of interest at the National Capital, 
including the Congressional Library and the new Cor- 
coran Art Gallery. Rate, covering railroad transporta- 
tion for the round trip and hotel accommodations, 
$14.50 or $12 from New York, $13 or $10.50 from 
Trenton, and proportionate rates from other points, 
according to hotel selected. Rates cover accommoda- 
tions at hotel for two days. Special side trip to 
Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates 
after expiration of hotel coupon. 

Similar tours will be run on February 2d and 21st, 
March 9th and 23d, April 6th and 24th, and May 18th. 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents; C. Studds, Hastern Passenger Agent, 263 
Fifth avenue, New York; or address Geo. WV. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia.—Adv. 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


EUROPE Special Scenic Summer Tour, first-class 
e throughout. Small party. $300. Also 
special art tour. Apply at once. 

Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown W., Mass. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 25 
ears’ experience ; late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 


wn, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit before deciding. 
nC. BPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 














Don’t Go South 


It’s a mistake to run away from cold 
weather. Cold air isa tonic of the greatest 
value. The “Cold Air Cure” is saving the 
lives of thousands of consumptives. It’s 
just as good for every other chronic disease. 
Stay North and get a hardy “‘winter con- 
stitution.’ There’s sound sense and science 
in it. If you want to know 


Where and How an Invalid Can 
Best Spend the Winter, 


Write for Booklet “‘M’. Address 
THE SANITARIUM, - Battle Creek, Mich. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R, 


Trains |. from Grand Central Station, 42d St. and 4th Ay. 
as follows, for— 
BOSTON, via New London and Providence—t4:30, tt/10:00 

*x/10:02 A.M., tt/1:00, *x1:08, *x/3:00, 1415200, *4 (5:01, *412:00P.M. 
BOSTON, via Willimantic_t48 A.M., +2 P.M., 
BOSTON, via Springfield—t+9:00 A.M., 12:00, *14:02, *11:00 P.M. 
Fitchburg, via Patnam & Worcester—t3 P.M. 
Lakeville & Norfolk—t8:50 A.M., +8:31 P.M. 

Barrington, Stockbridge, Lenox Pittsfield—t4:50, +8:50 A.M. 


+8:31 P.M. 
WATERBURY & WINSTED—t4:80, §6:00, +%8:00, +10:02 §710:02 





C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
0. M. SHEPARD, Gen. Supt. 


Ohe 
Shoreham 


Washington, D. C. 


The Leading Fashionable Hotel. 
Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detail. 
American and European Plans. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


‘Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 a? Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Bay up- 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance wd Culelae of Ex. 
ceptional Excelience are ristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY 
Accommodates 800 guests. For terms, etc. address 


N. 8S. HOWE, Hamilten, Bermuda. 


Q2.S.S.Cco. 





;, bermuda 


New Twin-Screw Steamship in service January, 
Sailings weekly from New ota For illustrated —_, 
passages, etc., write to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO 
Quebec S. 8. Go., Ltd., 39 ended , New York; A. ‘Ahern, 
Secretary, » Quebec, Canada, or THOS. COOK & SON, 261 


Bway, N. 


The ‘‘Benedict’’ 
Celebrated Collar Button 


Wonderfully Improved. 
NEW VAT. OCT. 6, 1903. 
In Gold, Silver and heavy Rolled 
Gold plate. None Genuine unless 
stamped ‘Benedict’? and date of 
at. 
END VIEW FOR SALE ONLY BY 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Broadway and Liberty St, 


Bay State Ranges 


SIDE VIEW 
Jev ewelers, 





‘or more than 65 years have enjoyed a yp ee ey for 
thoroughness in construction, smoothness of castings and 
for their durability and economic fuel consumption. They 
vin, -tter today than ever, if that be possible, and constant- 

y improving. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 
MAKERS, 


Boston, Providence. New York. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
“Model’’ and “‘Richmond’”’ aieatia. 








TO ALL 

FR CHURCHES 
The Pond’s Extract Co. has a proposition to make 
that will interest all church entertainment commit- 
tees. This Company will donate to any church 
holding a fair or bazaar, a limited number of bottles 
of Pond’s Extract, which can be sold or otherwise 
turned into money for the benefit of the church. For 
further information: address Pond’s Extract Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
POND’S EXTRACT has been for sixty years 

the standard remedy for 
burns, bruises, wounds, neuralgia, rheumatism and 
all pain and inflammation. It is sold only in sealed 
bottles—never in bulk. 


WILLIAMS Szavins 
The acme of luxury, 


convenience 
and economy. 


~~ 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 


Tablets, Toilet Waters, 
Talcum ern, Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap, 


Write for booklet ‘*How to Shave” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 
Gtastonsury, Conn, 


(Established 1879.) 

“Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned 
unqualified praise. 
Ask yest physician about it. 
Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Festal fee ; Desorigtive 


EE... y ee 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 

# druggist or from us, 
roc. in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co, 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
288 St. James St., Montreal, 
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Cooks Flaked Rice 


Flaked Rice, 87 per cent. nutriment. 
Beef, 4} ” - 
Potatoes, 2) ” 1s 


One pound of Cook’s Flaked 
Rice contains 21 per cent. 
more life-giving nourishment 
than a pound of beef and a 


pound of potatoes combined. 


The stomach works three hours to digest beef, 


potatoes or eggs, while it takes only one hour to 


digest Flaked Rice. 


Be sure to get COOK’S—Cook’s Flaked 
Rice; do not let an unscrupulous grocer give you 


a “just as good brand”’ to increase 4zs profit. 


Best Food for Children 
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BURPEE’ SEEDS GROW AND 
WIN MORE PRIZES 


than the products of any other brand! Besides several Gold Medals, they won the 
only Grand Prize for vegetables at St. Louis Exposition. g@g-If you intend to 
try Burpee’s Seeds, we will mail free our Complete Catalogue of 178 pages, 
with beautiful colored plates and illustrations from photographs taken at our famous 
ForDHOOK Farms, the largest Trial Grounds in America. Write TO-DAY ! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. _SEE0 Growers. PHILADELPHIA 


























Peter Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is just pure cod liver oil—free from dis- 
guise, because none is needed. It is the 
impurity or adulteration in cod liver oil 
that makes it offensive to taste and smell. 
The purity of Moller’s Oil makes it 


Free from Taste or Odor , N yam le)p-\ a 


It is this purity that makes Moller’s 
Oil so digestible and without that nau- MODEL Cc GASOLINE 
seous “‘ repeat.”’ 

The genuine is sold only in flat, oval bottles, Four Cylinder, Bevel Gear Drive, Double 
imported from Norway, bearing the name of Ball Bearings. Pressed Steel Frame, Side 


ile ae sh and Tri igs th 
Schieffelin & Company, New York Ente 2 br > and Trimmir ‘e 
SOLE AGENTS inest anuary eliveries 


ba 














130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK: OR ADVANCE CIRCULARS 
Cianzenczs W. Bowsn, ? Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
As Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance; one year; 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extra. 
Order for the change of an address shouid be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well asthe 
new address should be given. 


ANTED.—Educated men of business ability; teachers or 


professional men prefe . Weekly salary or guarantee 
paid. Give e, qualifications, reference. DODD, EAD & 


CO., New York. 
: NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE CO. | 
ae a Pp Cutti 1022 E. 9 ndianapolis, Ind. 
Romeike’s "SS..." 


willsend you all newspaper clippings which may a) r | 1835. 1905. 
about you, your friends, or any Pibject on which you Gams 


to be “up-to-date. very newspaper and periodical of s a 
importance in the United States = Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEINKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. « 
What ls Daus’ Tip~Top? 
ae TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” 1 H d U b I 

Devs ZY the best and simplest Govies for cankt : ats an m re as 


1 
100 copies, from pen-writen and 50 Full line of J. B. Stetson Co. Hats. 




















SECURE ONE OF OUR ORDERS FOR YOUR FRIENDS. 
Gecant or Sie oe $9 net E. WILLARD JONES, 


THE FELIX C. DAUS D TOR CO. 
Daus Buildieg i11 Jobo Ade of: Late BIRD & CO. 49 Nassau Street. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
Is A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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A VALUABLE RECORD 


If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their 
copies for six months, in good condition, with $1.50, 
we will return, charges paid, a volume containing the 
twenty-six issues (without the advertising pages), 
attractively bound with marbled board sides and 
brown duck back stamped in gold. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St., New York 


C. H. VAN BUREN & CO., 


STOCKS, BONDS & INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Telephone, 2633 Cortlandt. 60 Bkroapway, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFICES, 
25 West 33d Street 


ry Banking and Brokerage Business transacted. Inter- 
est allowed on deposits. Accounts subject to check on demand. 
nk and Mercantile references. Correspondence Invited. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK. 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, COR, 42D STREET. 

Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. (83%) per annum will be credited depositors for 
three and six months ending December 3ist, 1904, on all 
sums from $5 to $3, —_ payable bny 4 16th, 1905. Bank 
open from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M., and on Monday "evening from 
6 to 8 o’clock. Closes 12 M. on Saturday. Money deposited 
on or before January i0th will draw interest from Jan- 
uary ist. EDWARD V. LOEW, President. 

WILLIAM M. HAZELTON, Acting Treasurer. 

JOHN V. IRWIN, Secretary. 





415 Broadway. 











Drv Dock Savings Institution, 


341 and 343 Bowery, cor. 3d St., New York. 
The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six months 


ending Dec. 31, 1904, on all deposits entitled thereto under 
the by-laws, at the rate of Three and One-Half Per Cent. 
r annum on all sums ‘not exceeding Three Thousand Dol- 
rs, payable on and after January 16, 1905. 
Deposits made on or before January "10 wiil be entitled to 
interest from January 1, 1905. 


ANDREW MILLS, President. 
CHARLES MIEHLING, Secretary. 
WM. F. PATTERSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


Metropolitan Savings Bank, 


1 and 38 THIRD AVE. (opp. igs Institute). 
Chartered 1852. — Di qo 


New York 18t 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING DEO. 818T, 
1904, at the rate of Three and One-Half per cent. per An- 
num, will be credited to depositors entitled thereto Le 
the by-laws of the bank on sums from $5 to $3,000. IN- 
TEREST PAYABLE JANUARY 18TH. 
MONEY DEPOSITED on or ey January 10th, 1905, 


will draw interest from eer 
JONA B. GURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 








Union Dime Savings Institution 


Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Avenue, 
Greeley Square, New York. 


Interest three and dne half per cent. from $5 to 
$3,000. Credited January Ist, payable January 19th 
or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 


FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 





THE ROGK ISLAND COMPANY. 

New York, January 5th, 1995, 
A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share on the preferred 
capital stock 0; e Rock Island Company was this day 
declared, payenio February ist, 1905, to stockholders of 
record January 13th, 1905, on which date the transfer books 
for the preferred stock will close, and open again January 

16th, 1905. T. BOGGS, Assistant Treasurer,” 





American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 


A dividend of One and a Half Dollars 
extra dividend of Three-Quarters of a Do 
be paid on Monday, January 16, 1905, 
owe at the close of business on Saturday, December 31, 


The transfer books will be closed from January 2 to 
January 14, 1905, both days epee. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer, 


American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on Janu- 
ary 1, 1905, at the office of the Treasurer in New York, will 
be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street. 
WILLIAM R, DRIVER, Treasurer. 


The New York and New Jersey Telephone 
Gompany. 
81 lems ~~ Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
nd No. . 

A regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
and an extra dividend of one per cent. have been declared 
on the capital stock of this Company, payable January 16th, 
1905, to Stockholders of record at the close of business Janu- 
ary 5th, 1 HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 


AMERIGAN GAR a FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, January 5th, — 

PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK. DIVIDEND NO. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this a. it 
was resolved that a dividend of ONE AND THREE- 
QUARTERS PER CENT. on the preferred capital stock 
of the Company be declared and paid on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1905, at the office of the Guaranty Trust Con- 
pany of New York, No. 65 Cedar Street, New York City, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business on Jan- 
uary 10, 1905. ‘Transfer books will close Tuesday, January 
10, 1905, and reopen on Thursday, February 2, 1905. 

S. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. D. A. BIXBY, Secretary. 


NATIONAL LIGORIGE COMPANY. 

A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Common Stock of 
this Company has this day been declared, payable on January 10th 
next to all Common Stockholders of record on January 6th. The 
Transfer Books of the Company will close at 3.00 P. M., January 
6th, reopening on January 11th at 10 A.M. 

H. W. PETHERBRIDGE, Treasurer. 


r share and an 














January 5th, 1905. 


ROGERS LSCOUSTIYE WORKS. 
New York, N. Y., January 3d, 1905. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared the regular 
quarterly dividend for the quarter ending January 3ist, 
1905, of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the Pre- 
ferred Capital Stock of this Company, out of the net earn- 
ings, to be paid on the first day of February, 1905. 

They have also declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. on the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company, out of the net earnings, to be paid on the first 
day of February, 1905. 

For the purpose of payment of such dividends the stock 
transfer books will be a January 16th at noon until 


February 2d at 10 A, 
JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CGOMPANY. 


42 Broadway, New York, January 5th, 1905. 


‘ The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany has this day declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, from the net earnings for the fiscal year beginning 
April ist, 1904, to stockholders of record at 3 P. M. Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1905, payable March 15th, 1905. 

The Preferred Stock Transfer Books will close at 3 P. M. 
on Tuesday, February: 28th, 1905, and reopen at 10 A. M. 
on Thursday, March 16th, 1905. 

JOHN J. WATSON, IR., Treasure. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
VAN NorDEN TRUST COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue @ 6Oth Street, New York 
East Side Branch, 321 Grand Street 
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United States Trust Company of Mew York, 


45 and 47 Wail Street. 


CAPITAL, - - - - - - $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $12,250,114.79 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 


An Audit by our Company is al- Long Island Leal and Trust Company 


ways a means of Protection against TEMPLE BAR, COURT AND JORALEMON STREETS 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

ate often intended, however, for the Statement at Close of Business December 31st, 1904 
use of those who need Accurate In- re 

formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book-Keeping Economics, ate intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, mame pein 
43 Cedar Street. Béward Merritt, 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, f 
New York Life Butiding. Arcade Building. Prank L. Babbott 


Theodore F’. Jackson, 
Walter St. John Benedict, 
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The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 391, yp AR 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t; STUYVESANT ee 
Mo. 


Cashier; x, HOXCHORT, EWER, ‘Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000. 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C. hg —- Potts, Angust 
Belmont Ry Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob 
Astor, poe © Hickok, George Frederic Vietor, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, saac  Guggeubelm, ohn E. Borne, Lewis Cass Led- 
yard, Gilbert G. Thorne 


VIRGINIA FARMS. 


Best on earth for the money. Free catalogue. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Incorp., Richmond, Va. 








\ ORTaAGRS in West. Information and circulars free. 
THE VAN KLEECK-BACON INVESTMENT Co., Denver, Colo. 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1904, -« $33,590,999.39 
Liabilities, « ~ - « 30,943,5038.01 


Surplus, <«- * - 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws eenee the policy holder. 


NEw YORK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 


Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. - 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1,1904, - $35,784,010.50 
Liabilities, . © 7 32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
s insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 

usetts Statute. 

©"Pamphiets, rates. one values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 














MARINE and 1NLAND INSURANGQ 


itlantic Mutual 
Mnsurance Compan 


OFFICE 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 


IN8SURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRAN; 
PORTATION RISK8 AND WILL IS8UE_ POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assure 
and are divided annually upon the premiums te 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cos 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bea. 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, ina 
cordance with the Charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres't. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres' 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’. 





18650—— TH ——1904 


United States Lif Instrance Ut 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. ad President 


FINANOE OOMMITTEE. 
JAMES R. PLUM, . Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres’t Title Guarantee and Trust (0 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Pres’t Chem. Nat, Beak 


Active and successful Agents who desire to makt 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established ani 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselvs 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD £ 
COCHRAN, 34 Vice-President, at the Company’s Offic, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over a . . + 5 $8,600,000 
Insurance inforceover . . $45,000,000 





Known_all over the world 
as a staple cough and 
voice lozenge. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


x AL LIFE G 
HE  muTvA + 


Ye ars. ; 


{UTU 1aL LiF 


Will deliver the first Bond (40 
coupons attached thereto) at the 
end of the first year on payment 
of the second premium, and one 
Bond each year thereafter on the 
payment of succeeding premium, Loci ia trae : ats 
the twentieth Bond being delivered hs Awe Murua ALLITE SI 
twenty years from date of contract. “ 
Each bond bears interest, payable semt- 


Rete: annually in gold coin, in accordance 
\ THE MuTuALt with forty coupons thereto attached. 


If the insured die while the con- 
tract is in force, The Mutual Life 
will thereupon deliver all of said 20 


Al THE MUTUAL AL LIFE Bonds not already delivered. 


Suppose you buy 20 $1,000 
Bonds, you receive a Bond each 
year and are insured for 20 years. 


Bag mura AL LIFE ( The total guarantees on these Bonds are: 
1. Twenty Years’ Insurance. 
2. Principal of 20 Bonds, $20,000.00 
8. Interest on 20 Bonds, 14,000.00 


Total Cash Guaranteed, $34,000.00 


INDEPENDENT, 
T 


JoR., 1905 
The Mutual Life Insur- 

ance Co., of New York. 
R. A. McCurdy, Prest, 

New York City. 
GENTLEMEN: I should be glad to 
receive information, without in any 
way committing myself, regarding cost 

of the Mutual Yearly Bond Contract. 

My occupation iS,.......0sscccecccsssecees Jeeves 





THE INDEPENDENT 





Do you know what com- 
panies you are insured in? 

In case of fire your policics 
are equivalent to a check on a 
bank. Better look your pol- 
icies over and satisfy yourself 
that you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for the 
rate you pay. 

Ask for a Continental policy 
and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 
CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Riaite Building, Chicago, Ills. 


** Insure in an American Company.’’ 





PREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Mutual Reserve Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


A Mutual Old-Line Life Assurance Cor- 
poration which has paid its Policyholders 
$58,000,000 in 24 years. Straight Life 
Contracts and those with investment 
features are issued by this Com- 
pany in any amount ranging 


from $50.00 to $50,000.00. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE 
AMERICAS AND EUROPE 


Offer Reliable Men Exceptional Contracts 


Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE: 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


. Mutual Reserve Building 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, - - NEW YORK 


Industrial Agents, address Provident Department. 





Provident Savings Life 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New Yor 


A Life Insurance Company especially adap 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to 
business men. Permanent, giving a large an 
of indemnity for the family; éemporary, guafi 
teeing at low cost against loss by death wi 
engaged in speculative operations. It spec 
provides for practical wants, i 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company — 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1904. 


ASSETS, $23,249, 
LIABILITIES, 21,064, 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts,Standard) $2,185, 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and gv 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway, 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. 








